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5. 
EARLY COMERS. 


“First come the black-birds clatt’rin’ in tall 
trees 
An’ settlin’ things in windy congresses.” 






HERE had been ru- 
ymors of stray blue- 
~ birds in the suburbs 
and anxious inquiries 
as to whether any one 
had heard a robin, but 
the black-birds were 
on the ground so 
early and in such large and noisy 
flocks that I am convinced the credit 
of having opened the season belongs 
to them. I heard them first early on 
the morning of the twenty-fifth of 
March. A small company had settled 
in the top of a tall evergreen near my 
window, and the first sound that 
greeted me on waking was their fa- 
miliar metallic “click,” followed by a 
chorus of cries resembling the creak- 
ing of heavy cart-wheels over the 
snow on a frosty morning. But my 
garden evidently did not offer suffi- 
cient inducements in the way of cher- 
ries and strawberries to tempt them to 
remain with me, and I have had to go 
beyond my own premises in order to 
observe the black-birds closely. 

Moving north and settling for the 
summer is a very solemn process with 
these birds. Indeed that they are a 
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very pompous and important sort of 
bird anyway no one can fail to agree, 
who has ever observed them walking 
(not hopping, as most birds do) with 
an absurdly dignified and fastidious 
gait, or gathering at evening in a fa- 
vorite group of evergreens and pro- 
claiming discordantly and loudly the 
size and importance of their assembly. 

I chanced to be a spectator at one 
of these interesting ‘“Parlements of 
Foules” near Waltham yesterday. It 
was conducted on such a thoroughly 
orderly and intelligent plan, that I am 
not sure but that Mr. Black-bird is 
excusable for his strut and the air of 
conscious superiority he adopts 
towards all other birds, especially 
towards the riotous and quarrelsome 
English sparrow. I was leaning over 
a damp, mossy stone wall, vainly sur- 
veying a large field with my field- 
glass, in search of blue-birds, when a 
large company of two or three hun- 
dred black-birds settled like a flash in 
the top of a fine old oak which stood 
in the field. Almost simultaneously 
another flock, of about the same size 
as the first, took possession of a com- 
panion oak. The tree-tops were black 
with this huge company and their 
creaking and clicking drowned all 
other sounds. After a few minutes’ 
rest, during which not a bird stirred 
from his position, messengers began 
to fly between the two trees, apparent- 
ly discussing the advisability of a 
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reconnoitre. That this was consid- 
ered a good move was soon made evi- 
dent by the departure of a small de- 
tachment of birds from each tree, one 
flying towards Cambridge and _ the 
other taking the direction of Water- 
town. After some time had elapsed 
the former party returned and the 
chattering increased. Evidently the 
pioneers had not found the brickyards 
in the vicinity of Fresh Pond inviting, 
and the two large flocks now con- 
cluded to join forces. Here the good 
breeding of what is generally consid- 
ered a vulgar, uninteresting bird dis- 
played itself, for as one flock ap- 
proached the tree occupied by the 
other the hosts immediately flew tothe 
lower branches, leaving the more hon- 
orable and lofty position for their 
guests. The excitement subsided and 
the air was becoming so still that the 
drumming of a woodpecker and the 
faint shriek of a distant locomotive 
whistle were distinctly audible, when 
the committee appointed to report on 
Watertown returned and evidently 
brought tidings of a most desirable sit- 
uation in a healthy and fruitful spot, 
for after a little more discussion thie 
two companies rose as one bird and 
flew in a compact, black mass towards 
the rich garden-lands of Watertown. 
All this occupied about two hours. 
Resuming my walk, I meditated on 
the manners and customs of the black- 
bird, and concluded that he is a highly 
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civilized bird, only lacking encourage- 
ment. He has been falsely accused 
of being an enemy to the farmer, but 
ornithologists assert that the farmer 
does not know a good thing when he 
sees it and that the black-bird is really 
of great benefit in destroying insects 
which would injure the grain. Let 
me ask those who consider his voice 
rasping and unmusical if they have 
ever stood in nesting time beneath an 
evergreen and heard a low sweet mur- 
mur which seemed to come from the 
very branches themselves. This is the 
black-bird’s love song, which is only 
intended for the ears of his beloved, 
and no bird has a tenderer, sweeter 
note than this or shows more delicacy 
and reserve in his wooing. 

As Lowell says, he is the best sub- 
stitute we have for the English rook, 
and so he deserves notice in spite of 
some shortcomings. I admit that he 
has an ungainly walk, which is partic- 
ularly obnoxious when _ directed 
towards one’s strawberry bed; but let 
the sun strike full upon his glossy 
plumage, and the spectrum itself can- 
not reveal more gorgeous colors than 
flash from his iridescent coat. He 
builds his nest of coarse sticks and 
mud, in the very top of some tall ever- 
green, and a perilous flight it must be 
for those bob-tailed nestlings, as big 
as their parents, and even clumsier, 
who squawk and flutter on the ground 
more helplessly than any other young 
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bird of half their size. Perhaps the 
female needs all the consolation which 
can be derived from her admirer’s 
love song, for after she has taken him 
for better or worse, she certainly finds 
she must bear the brunt of the burden. 
She herself gets the timber for her 
house and builds it, her courteous 
spouse, a model of deportment, flying 
beside her in a stately manner and 
perching on a branch near the nest to 
arrange his feathers while she adjusts 
the material she has brought, as if he 
said, “Don’t be afraid my dear—/ am 
here.” 

This conduct on the part of her 
spouse must be particularly mortify- 
ing to the good lady when the blue- 
birds are about, for the blue-bird is a 
notoriously obsequious and devoted 
husband. It is a great pity that the 
English sparrows are driving out 
these beautiful little birds. I rarely 
see them near a house now; I must go 
into the country to find them. Day 
before yesterday I heard a sweet war- 
bling in the branches, and I knew the 
little fellow ‘“‘with the earth-tinge on 
his breast and the sky-tinge on his 
back” was paying his addresses to 
some demure, Quakerish little dame; 
but when I reached the trees, the pair 
had disappeared. The _ blue-bird 
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seems to improve with age in agility 
and alertness. JI remember seeing a 
row of four young ones huddled close 
together on top of a wire fence and 
thinking them the stupidest and most 
stolid young birds I had ever encoun- 
tered. They waited, deaf to the en- 
treaties of their distracted parents, un- 
til I was near enough to have touched 
them, and then with a squawk of as- 
tonishment tumbled over backwards 
into the long grass on the other side 
of the fence. 

As I returned from my stroll yester- 
day I heard the sweet canary-like 
notes of a song-sparrow from the top 
of a bare maple, and in the fir tree 
across the way a robin was warbling 
his cosy twilight song, bubbling over 
with love and home and rest. Spring 
indeed is here again, and the rest of 
the birds are on their way. 


Il. 
GAY GALLANTS AND COY COQUETTES. 


The snow still lingered in hollows 
on the north side of stone walls, and 
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the March wind was bleak and chill- 
ing, when I started on my first “‘bird- 
ing” expedition of the season. 

“Why, I didn’t suppose there were 
any birds yet but English sparrows!” 
exclaimed an unenlightened friend 
who spied my field-glass and note- 
book. 

Out of pity for her ignorance I in- 
vited her to come and see for herself; 
so together we tramped over the 
frozen roads to a large, wooded park, 
deserted in winter by all but the birds. 
We climbed the padlocked gate, and 





picked our way cautiously over the 
hard, humpy lawn, past a clump of 
evergreens which concealed the lodge. 
There was a sharp “chirp” of warning 
from several throats, and a sudden dis- 
play of white feather, as a small flock 
of snowbirds, or juncos, which had 
been feeding under the trees, rose in 
alarm to the branches not far from the 
ground. Their white outer tail feath- 


ers, which are very noticeable when 
spread, and their black hoods drawn 
over suits of gray, make these birds un- 
mistakable. 


They are with us all win- 
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ter, frequently coming about our 
houses, but leave us in spring for the 
north, where they breed. Evidently 
the males were practicing their court- 
ing songs on the sly, for I caught 
them attempting fragments of a chant 
quite unlike their usual “snapping” 
cry. 

I saw a pair of American gold- 
finches skulking about in these ever- 
greens, and heard their sweet, fine 
warble, so suggestive of bending this- 
tles and poppies gone to seed. Mr. 
Goldfinch was in excellent voice, but 
not in full feather, for only a faint yel- 
low glow on his brown back distin- 
guished him from the retiring little 
lady to whom he was paying his ad- 
dresses. But when the dandelions 
show their gold, he will be careering 
about over gardens in a saucy black 
cap and a gay golden coat with black 
sleeves. Until that glory has burst 
upon him, I doubt if he gets much en- 
couragement in his courtship, for fine 
feathers are very essential to a success- 
ful bird wooer. 

The hollow tapping of a wood- 
pecker attracted us further on, and we 
entered a broad avenue overarched 
with tall, graceful elms. The tapping 
ceased on our approach, but I raised 
my glass just in time 
to see a “downy” flit 
noiselessly from the 
tree, where he had 
been seeking food. 


The woodpeckers 
have no song for the 
spring. They seem 
to depend — entire- 


lv on their attrac- 
tive plumage to make 
an impression upon 
the “fluttering female 
heart:” although Mr. 
Burroughs thinks 
their drumming hasa 
musical rhythm in the 
spring which it lacks 
at other times of the 
vear. 

A pair of chicka- 
dees accompanied us 


on our walk up the avenue, flying 
from tree to tree and scolding vigor- 
ously, as if remonstrating that the 
brave little friends, whose voices 
sounded so cheerful and musical when 
the birds had deserted us, should now 
be passed by without even a bow of 
recognition. But the woods beyond 
echoed with harsh, challenging calls, 
and, neglecting the chickadees, we 
hastened on. In a low shrub quite 
near me I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing blue, and advancing stealthily | 
raised my glass, when suddenly the 
cries we had heard burst out again, 
this time close at hand, asa large 
flock of blue-jays, rising from the 
bushes and rhododendron beds, flew 
distractedly across the lawns with 
harsh shrieks of rage and fright. The 
blue-jay gets his disagreeable voice 
from the crow family, to which he be- 
longs, but he makes up in appearance 
what he lacks in vocal ability. His 
coloring is superb: and when he is 
perched proudly, with elevated crest, 
on the branch of a dusky evergreen, 
struggling to bring forth a song, 
which it must be confessed is very 
suggestive of a squeaky wheelbarrow, 
he is really a stunning fellow. 

The woods seemed very still after 
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the departure of the jays, and we stood 
for some time silently listening for a 


new bird voice. There was a sleepy 
rustling among last year’s brown oak 
leaves, still clinging feebly to the trees 
which had outgrown them; and upon 
the gleaming white branches of the 
birch the wind beat a tattoo with a few 
yellow leaves, survivors of the winter. 
A faint crackling in a heap of dead 
stuff under the hedge attracted my at- 
tention to a lonesome looking robin 
hopping forlornly about in search of 
insects. I could account for his des- 
olate condition only by supposing him 
the last representative of a flock 
which had been wintering in these 
woods; for the birds which come from 
the south generally appear in small 
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companies and do 
not separate until 
after mating and 
breeding. Why this 
poor bird had been 
left behind I could 
not tell; but he 
seemed to derive so 
much comfort from 
our society and to 
be so very friendly 
and confiding, that 
I was loath to leave 
him. 

[ always associ- 
ate robins with the 
close of a certain 
cold, wet day in 
early spring, when 
the sun, breaking 
through the clouds 
which had covered 
him all day, cast a 
mellow, golden 
light over the bare, 
ugly earth. The 
warm light fell 
upon two red 
breasts glowing on 
the black branches 
of a maple, and in- 
stantly the cheery 
rollicking notes of 
robin’s evening 
carol burst uncon- 

trollably torth. From that mo- 
ment [ may date my _ conver- 
sion to bird study. So deeply do I 
feel my obligation to the robin, that 
even when his relatives and descend- 
ants have become more numerous 
than cherries in June, even when I 
find my first strawberries neatly hol- 
lowed out on their ripest side by his 
thieving bill, even then I manage to 
restrain any uncomplimentary expres- 
sions which may rise to my lips, and 
force myself to say: “Bless the 
robin!” 

Certainly, in spite of a few disagree- 
able habits, he is an industrious bird, 
and toils early and late to win his daily 
bread. Only see him hopping about 
on your lawn after an April shower, 
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bending his ear to listen to some un- 
happy worm which is wriggling its 
way up through the wet sod, diving 
unsuccessfully among the glistening 
grass-blades, tripping ahead again un- 
discouraged, and raising the feathers 
on his head as he scolds fiercely at any 
depredations made upon his hunting- 
ground, then pouncing briskly on the 
unwary worm and tugging at it vig- 
orously until, with a final jerk which 
nearly throws the assailant upon his 
back, the whole of the squirming 
earthy victim is unexpectedly released 
from the ground! 

When courting, the robin is very 
tender toward the lady, but very fierce 
and aggressive toward possible or ac- 
tual rivals. I remember a little differ- 
ence two robins had in my garden 
last summer concerning their claims 
to a very heavy, unattractive looking 
female, who took no interest at all in 
their squabble. The affair was finally 
settled, but not 
without a good deal 
of squawking and 
some feathers fly- 
ing. But I regret 
to say that it always 
rankled in _ their 
breasts, and long 
after they became 
birds of family, if 
they-chanced to en- 
counter each other 
when getting food 
for their ravenous 
babies, there was 
sure to be an outcry 
and one of them 
was forced to beat a 
hasty retreat. I 
watched a_ robin 
courtship which 
was being carried 
on yesterday in a 
maple tree on Brat- 
tle Street. The 
robin was evident- 
ly a pushing, per- 
sistent fellow, and 
Was spreading his 
wings and tail to 
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the greatest advantage in 

to captivate the exceedingly 
ferent female upon whom his 
was fixed. As she retreated from 
branch to branch, he followed 
her eagerly, singing softly and swell- 
ing with sentiment until, slyly slipping 
from view, she flew to another tree. 
It is with a blush at the inconsistency 
of her sex that I confess that this cold- 
ness on her part was only assumed in 
order to goad him to further protesta- 
tions, and that it will not be long be- 
fore we shall behold her, subdued and 
docile, tugging frantically at some bit 
of string which flutters from some 
grape-vine trellis. 


order 
indif- 
heart 


ITT. 


HUNTING: A CHAPTER ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HOUSE 


When the birds have deserted us 
and the leaves have dropped from the 
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trees where they loved to hide, we 
have the best opportunities for study- 
ing the architecture and favorite loca- 
tions of their summer homes. It 
would be much more interesting to 
study these homes with 

their occupants in them; 


but most of them are 
so. skillfully concealed 
that the ordinary ob- 
server may count him- 
self fortunate if he dis- 
covers more than four 
or five varieties of ten- 


anted nests in a season. 

They are pathetic little 
objects, as the foliage 
which has __ tenderly 
shielded them from the 
public gaze gradually 
falls away and_ leaves 
bare and exposed what 
was once the cause of so 
much secrecy and solici- 
tude. How, in the cold, 
late spring, vonder tat- 
tered oriole’s nest, 
swinging forlornly from 
the top of an elm branch, 
speaks eloquently of the 
past season! How short 
a time it seems since we 
watched the _ brilliant 
orange coat of its owner 
flaming among the ten- 
der young leaves, and 
marvelled to see how 
dexterously the gentle 
mother swung over the 
branch the gray fibres of 
grape vine bark and 
long dried grasses 
brought by her indus- 
trious mate! At noon, 
when the air was. still 
save for the low, distant 
rumbling of thunder, 
and the western horizon deepened 
from blue to dark purplish gray, 
—then from the top of the elm 
the rich contralto of the oriole seemed 
full of the splendor and wildness of 
the coming storm. And when the 
clouds burst in sheets of white, driving 
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rain, washing the summer’s dust from 
the parched foliage, and the wind 
tossed the elm branches regardless of 
the precious burden they bore, how 
frail, vet how secure, hung the little 
gray pouch! 

Last summer I had 
the pleasure of watching 
a pair of robins from the 
early days of their court- 
ship, through the process 
of house hunting, in 
which they showed 
themselves hard to suit. 
The female, a conse- 
quential, assertive sort 
of bird, and particularly 
vigorous in the manner 
of pouncing on = any 
choice twig or feather 
for the new house, final- 
ly decided that they 
would build on the end 
of a forked evergreen 
branch, in plain sight 
from my window. It 
seemed to me rather a 
precarious position, but 
it had the advantage of 
being shady and out of 
the reach of cats. So 
with an air of intense 
satisfaction they laid the 
foundations, and for two 
weeks they were very 
busy collecting materi- 
als. When the outside 
of the nest had_ been 
formed of coarse sticks 
and straws, plastered to- 
gether with mud, soft 
horse-hairs, feathers and 
bits of twine were 
brought for the lining, 
and the mother hollowed 
out the interior with her 
own _ beautiful round 
breast. A long piece of string 
which hung from my wisteria vine 


struck them as a desirable arti- 
cle, and for several days they 
alternated trips after timber with 


tugs at the string; but it was tied in a 
hard knot, and the husband at last 























abandoned it. 


never passed 
that way 
without stop- 
ping to give 
a victrous 
twitch at the 
obdurate 
string. At last 
affairs quiet- 
ed down, and 
Madame 
staid at home 
and “mind- 
ed” the eggs 
very devoted- 
ly. When she 
had been set- 
ting for about 
a week, we 
had a severe 
storm of wind 


and rain. As soon as the ex- 
citement and hurry of pulling 
down windows and attending 
to banging blinds had sub- 
sided, I thought of my robin’s 


Madame (I knew her 
by one short white feather in her tail) 
was, however, more persistent, and 


wind 
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nest so dangerously 
situated. I seated 
myself by the win- 
dow and, while the 
branches wildly 
tossed in the wind, I 
could distinctly see 
the mother robin 
close on her nest. 
Her wings were 
spread and drooped 
tenderly over the 
edge of the nest, to 
keep the rain from 
the eggs beneath 
her breast. The 
male was nowhere 
to be seen, and 
alone she clung to 
her treasure, with 
dilating eyes and 
head lowered 
against the storm. 
Night came on, and 
still the rain and 


continued, but as long as 


I could see through the gloom, the 
patient, 


faithful 


little mother was 
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tossing about on the evergreen 
branch. The next morning my 


first thoughts were of the robin, and 
I hastened to the window to see how 
she had passed the night. Every- 
thing was shining and radiant after 
the rain, but under the evergreen lay 
a mass of wet grass and clay, and be- 
side it some fragments of blue egg- 
shells. Though the terrors of that 
night did not turn her feathers white, 
they at least made a changed bird of 
that robin. All her vivacity and com- 
bativeness had disappeared, her white 
tail-feather drooped dejectedly, and 
for days she lingered mournfully about 
the spot with her mate, who was too 
sorrowful and tender-hearted to say, 
“T told you so.” 

The most artistic nest I ever found 
belonged to a king-bird. It was 
shaped like the robin’s, but was 
smaller, and was made of tough stems 
of trailing vines. Winding gracefully 
in and out were feathery sprays of last 
year’s goldenrod. Tufts of lambs’ 
wool lined the nest and made it a most 
tasteful and comfortable little snug- 
gery. The humming-bird covers his 
tiny home with 
beautiful green 
lichens, lines it 
with dandelion 
seeds and other 
downy sub- 
stances, and 
places it in the 
crotch of an ap- 
ple-tree. I once 
had the good for- 
tune to find one 


just over my 
head, so that I 
could reach it 
easily from the 
ground. The 
owners had left 
it alone, relying 
on its blending 
with the apple 


green leaves and 
with the bark of 
the tree to shield 
it from 


observa- 
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tion. As it contained one dainty little 
egg, I did not molest it; but on my 


next visit to the spot, finding the nest 
empty, I carried it away, with a clear 
conscience. 

The red-winged black-bird, whose 
sweet note is always to be heard in the 
region of marshes or swampy fields, 
generally fastens his nest to the stalks 
of three tall cat-tails, weaving it of 
long tough marsh-grasses. Its shape 
is not unlike that of a wasp’s nest, the 
only entrance being through a small 
hole in the side, perhaps an inch in 
diameter. If you put your finger in 
this hole, you will find it warm and 
soft within, for it is padded with the 
yellow fuzz of cat-tails gone to seed. 

Most of the nests which we see in 
winter in the crotches of trees by the 
roadside belong to robins. Another 
common nest is that of the vireo, a fre- 
quent summer visitor, seldom seen, 
but heard incessantly warbling among 
the maples, where he searches for in- 
sects on the lower sides of leaves and 
twigs. Many of the small nests sus- 
pended from forking twigs and some- 
what resembling the oriole’s belong to 
the vireo or 
greenlet, as he is 
sometimes called. 

The delicacy 
and _ tastefulness 
of the nests gen- 
erally vary with 
the size and 
beauty of the 
birds. The small, 
brilliant plu- 
maged warblers 
build dainty 
houses, generally 
quite high in the 
trees; some, like 
the ground spar- 
row, chippy and 
oven bird, build 
on the ground, 
with no_ protec- 
tion but a big leaf 
or a_ heap. of 
brush. But all, 
from the black- 
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bird’s rough pile of timber and 
the chimney swallow’s rustic bracket, 
fastened to the chimney with glue 
from his own mouth, to the minute, 
cup shaped nest of the humming- 
bird, are marvellous in our eyes, and 
I know of no more interesting pursuit 
in these days of “fads” than the col- 
lection of specimens wrought by these 
skillful little artificers. 

IV. 

IN NESTING TIME. 

The last was an unusually late sea- 
son among the birds. My country 
walks revealed very few varieties, and 
these were inclined to be silent. The 
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brief, gushing lay of the Blackburnian 
and redstart, uttered in the intervals of 
food-seeking, proclaimed, however, 
the arrival of the warblers, — those 
elusive, indistinguishable little song- 
sters, so maddening to the ardent and 
inexperienced ornithologist. The “de- 
vout sliding chant’ of the chippy 
was everywhere; robins were so com- 
mon a sight that they were able to 
proceed to the mysteries of nest-build- 
ing without attracting much notice; 
swallows were swooping and chatter- 
ing over emerald banks dotted with 
their bright harbingers, dandelions; 
and fragments of flute-like minor trills 
from the throat of the immaculate 
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thrush came up from the edge of the 
wood, fraught with delicious, oppres- 
sive melancholy. One day three 
clear serene notes of the meadow 
lark’s song attracted me to an upland 
field of crimpy Timothy grass sur- 
rounded on all sides by fruit-trees. In 
the distance I saw a little black head 
stretched up above the grass, and 
caught the gleam from a _ golden 
breast. With a low rattle of warning, 
the beautiful creature rose straight 
into the air and sailed swiftly to the 
top of a cherry tree. Then, as the 
setting sun turned the cloudless west 
to Roman gold, the lark’s song was re- 
peated from half a dozen trees, —a 
pure, calm call to prayer. “Don’t you 
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fail!” it seemed to say, 
with the accent on the 
“don’t” and with a rising 
sweep up to the “you” 
like the sweep of a violin 
bow. Two days later I vis- 
ited the field, and found 
the larks had added to 
their song. “Don’t you 
fail to do it!” rang in my 
ears with swinging rhythm 
as I descended the hill to- 
wards the park, where the 
dark gray green of the 
evergreens relieved the 
delicate water-color. tints 
of the landscape. 


**Pee-e—wee-e,” sighed 
a sad little gray bird, sit- 
ting with  dejectedly 
drooping wings and tail 
on a branch just over my 
head. There you are 
again, my unhappy little 
friend, on the very branch 
where you sat all last sum- 
mer; but the nest which 
was the only comforting 
thing you found in this 
vale of tears has been de- 
molished by the winter 
storms. It was a very 
modest affair, that nest,— 
pendant from a forking 
twig, high up in the ma- 
ple; but an opera-glass brought me 
right into its midst. A dead branch just 
opposite was a sort of lookout bridge 
for the pee-wee, from which he was 
rarely absent. As I sat reading un- 
der the maple, a quick, loud snap 
would make me look up, just 
in time tosee this fly-catcher re- 
turning to his branch after a circular 
swoop into the air in pursuit of some 
luckless insect. Having broken it in 
his beak, he would fly to the edge of 
the nest and divide it among the wav- 
ing, gasping beaks which were eagerly 
raised to receive it. I was always 
warned of the female’s approach by 
hearing her spouse break into song. 
Flying to meet her, he would escort 
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her to the nest and wait until she had 
fed the little ones, spreading his feath- 
ers and singing in respectful but mel- 
ancholy admiration of her charms. 

I had seen no bobolinks as yet, 
though it was high time they should 
be here if they expected to get their 
nestlings out into the world before 
haying. 
and precise, if rather exuberant song- 
ster from a very unjust charge laid 
upon him by Mabel Osgood Wright 
in her charming little book of prose 
lyrics, “The Friendship of Nature.” 
She says that in spite of Robert of 
Lincoln’s gay, fresh appearance and 
military bearing, he is guilty of build- 
ing a loose, slatternly nest, laid care- 
lessly on the ground. I have found a 
number of bobolinks’ nests, but none 
of them were on the ground, and all 
were well built. They 
were made of dry corn- 
stalk fibres, compactly 
woven and lashed to the 
stout stems of groups of 
tall weeds, while gently 
waving leaves shaded the 
ugly, transparent little 
objects within from the 
hot July sun. The bobo- 
links have found a kind 
friend in many a tender 
hearted farmer, who will 
carefully mow around 
their cradle-full of be- 
lated babies rather than 
grieve the devoted parents 
who fly anxiously in the 
wake of the reaper. 

When the _ bubbling, 
overflowing warble of the 
pert little wren, “ruffled 
with the whirlwind of his 
ecstasies,” greeted my 
ear, I felt that the season’s 
cup was nearly full. Bur- 
roughs says the house 
wren “fairly vomits up 
his notes;” his violently 
explosive song reminds 
one of a paroxysm of 
whooping - cough. Not 
until long after the other 
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birds are silent do his unceasing rap- 
tures change to a hoarse, grating 
noise, which warns us that his off- 
spring lurks in the bushes. The 
wren is perennial in my orchard. 
His favorite location has been in the 
hollow branch of an old apple-tree, so 
near the path that I have frequently 
knocked at his door with my parasol 
when passing that way. Instantly his 
long beak and bright inquisitive eyes 
would appear in the opening, and if I 
stayed too long he would fly to an- 
other branch, harshly reproaching me 
for my intrusion. Once two summers 


ago several spruce twigs dropped on 
the path beneath the apple-trees told 
me that my friend was opening and 
cleaning his house for the summer. | 
never could account for the dire catas- 
trophe 


which befell him, but one 
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evening two naked, newly 
hatched birds lay under 
the tree dead and badly 
mangled; and for several 
days the wrens were so 
silent that I decided they 
had either gone to an- 
other orchard or sought a 
similar grave. About a 
week later, however, as | 
was returning from a walk, 
the wren’s voice rang out 
vivaciously from my front 
porch, and in a moment | 
spied him perched with pro- 
voking coolness on the top 
of my canary’s cage, while 
the helpless little owner of 
the cage was crouched on 
the bottom, trembling with 
rage and fear. Mr. Wren 
flew away on seeing me, but 
all the morning I heard him 
singing about the porch, 
and once he even darted 
boldly through the open 
windows of the library. 
Such impudence was not to 
be ignored. I investigated 
and discovered that the im- 
perturbable little fellow had 
already made great prog- 
ress towards a nest in the 
mouth of a tin leader at the 
end of the porch. The first 
rain storm would have in- 
undated him, so out of sym- 
pathy for him in his late 
bereavement and admira- 
tion for his perseverance in 
efforts to raise a family | 
found a good sized cigar 
box, cut out a small hole in 
one end and, having cleared 
out the stuff from the leader, 
tied this improvised bird- 
house firmly to the railing 
of the porch, quite near the 
leader. The wren showed 
himself easily accommo- 
dated and proceeded with 
great ardor to replace all 
his scattered sticks in this 
new house. For several 
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days he worked alone, bringing quan- 
tities of twigs, showing great versatil- 
ity in the means he devised of getting 
them endwise through the small open- 
ing, after each successful manceuvre 
singing jubilantly from the cage of 
my unhappy canary, of whose 
terror he took not the smallest 
notice, and showing no fear of my 
relatives and friends who encamped on 
the porch at all hours for the purpose 
of observing him. Not until the nest 
was ready for the delicate task of lin- 
ing did the female show any interest 
in this untimely building, except on 
two occasions, when she stepped in- 
side for a moment, in his absence, to 
see if the work was being well done. 
[ knew of her presence one morning 
by an especially rapturous burst of 
song from the male, and was pleased 
to see that he was now permitted to 
rest from his labors and give uninter- 
rupted expression to his feelings, while 
his lady wife brought cotton, feathers 
from my moulting canary and string, 
to soften the evergreen twigs. After 
three weeks I ceased to hear the mys- 
terious scratchings and rattlings in- 
side the box, which had betrayed the 
progress of the building, and knew 
that the female was alone with the 
eggs. July passed, and half of Au- 
gust, and still the male hovered about 
singing, and the female spent most of 
her time in the nest. When he was 
ready to relieve her for a little while, 
he flew to the top of the cigar box and 
peeped over, singing softly. Then 
she cautiously looked out of the door 
at him, and with a little squeak of 
thanks darted off, leaving him shaking 
with the intensity of his love ditty. 
One day when they were both away 
my curiosity as to the fate of their sec- 
ond venture led me to untie the box 
and lift the lid. The front of the box 
was so entirely filled up with twigs 
that, in order to enter the nest, which 
was in the back, the birds must have 
had to squeeze close under the lid. In 
the snug but rather stuffy little hollow 
at the back lay the dry, blackened 
bodies of the second family of babies. 
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Whether they were baked by the hot 
sun or rotted by the rains which may 
have beaten in I could not decide; but 
the wrens disappeared the next day, 
and with their departure the spirits of 
the canary began to revive. 


V. 
THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON. 


A light breeze rustled the crisp 
young leaves of the pear-tree at the 
corner of the house, wafting soft show- 
ers of white disks from the fading 
fruit blossoms through the open case- 
ment, and lightly stirred the ruffled 
window curtains. The breath of lilacs, 
heavy with honey, floated in with the 
flower petals. As I leaned back in 
my chair, with closed eyes, the cheer- 
ing on Holmes Field, now swelling, 
now dying away, on the sleepy after- 
noon air, seemed the soughing of the 
wind in the tops of tall pine trees. 
Most of the birds were silent, but an 
oriole in the pear tree was too much 
absorbed in building his nest to stop 
for a siesta and, warbling contentedly 
over his work, seemed, like Lowell’s 
cat bird, to bid me throw aside my 
books and come out to those broader 
and higher studies from which we are 
shut in during so much of the year. 

The wide, treeless road led straight 
up a hill, white and dazzling in the 
pitiless sun. But the dandelions 
turned up their soft yellow faces 
bravely to absorb its beams, and the 
folded golden petals peeped from the 
green swathed buds of the tall mustard 
plants at the roadside, to show what 
the sun was doing for them. A little 
striped brown bird crossed my path 
with a peculiar wavering flight and, 
uttering a quick, lisping chirp, 
perched on a rail-fence, where he pro- 
ceeded to plume his feathers. As he 
turned his head to look after a yellow 
moth which fluttered by, I saw his 
chestnut crown, and knew the trim, 
dainty little fellow for a chippy, before 
I heard his prolonged, insect-like 
song. Where the loose stone wall 
had fallen apart and was partly over- 
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grown by weeds, I left the road and 
entered a rough, stony field. The 
ground rose abruptly ahead of me, and 
was crowned by a grove of slender 
pines, bare and black to within a few 
feet of their tops, then roofed by a 
dark mass of green. At the left a nar- 
row footpath led to a fine meadow of 
timothy, skirted by groves of young 
saplings. The ground on either side 
of the path was dry and hard, the 
coarse, scant grass scarcely tinging it 
with green. ‘The red-brown stems of 
blackberry vines made a net work 
over it, through which pale blue crow- 
foot violets were forcing their way, 
jealously guarded by the savage 
briers. A big brown butterfly, just 
shaking off his winter’s. sleep, flew 
slowly past me and settled on a mat 
of gray leaves, veined with crimson, 
that clustered in flat, concentric cir- 
cles close to the ground. The poor 
fellow seemed stupefied by the light 
and heat, slowly opening and closing 
his dusty gilt edged wings, as if gasp- 
ing for breath. In the maples an ori- 
ole was repeating one of the saddest 
notes I have ever heard. It seemed 
the cry of some metamorphosed lover 
doomed to seek forever the object of 
his passion in the mazes of the tree 
branches. Following the mournful 
cry, I came upon the bird, busily en- 
gaged in seeking larve among the 
leaves, stretching up his fine black 
neck in the cheeriest manner imagina- 
ble, and shaking the twigs violently 
with his nervous jumps and jerks. 
The oriole, like his cousin the robin, 
lacks repose of manner and is always 
sure to betray himself by his impetu- 
ous, awkward movements. 

Sitting down upon a stone wall 
which was warmed by the afternoon 
sun, I looked up into the inviting 
green depths of the foliage. Further 
on, where the trees were thick and the 
leaves were all struggling to get up 
where they could see the blue sky, the 
trunks were bare and smooth, present- 
ing endless vistas into the cool dark 
aisles of the woods, silent and myste- 
rious even at mid-day. But here on 
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the outskirts myriads of young shoots 
shut me in from the field. <A flock of 
king-birds were flying about excited- 
ly, uttering soft, melodious cries. 
Their white breasts were in fine con- 
trast with their black, shining backs, 
and in flying, they spread their tails 
into beautiful black fans edged with 
bands of white. They are so much 
larger and handsomer than any other 
birds of the fly-catcher family, that it 
is difficult to believe in the relationship 
until one sees them swoop into the air 
in a circular flight after an insect and 
return to their perch in the regular fly- 
catcher manner. 

A pair of red-eyed vireos, regard- 
less of my presence, were sparking 
just over my head, their greenish yel- 
low bodies only distinguishable from 
the young leaves by the shaking of 
the branches as they hopped about, — 
the female always evasively leading on 
the male, who couldn’t bear to let her 
out of his sight. The harsh “chebec” 
of the least fly-catcher was so unceas- 
ing that I did not notice it until a bash- 
ful, tremulous little song made me 
look up, to see the little fellow joyfully 
fluttering about his shy brown mate. 
A single loud call betrayed a large 
black and white bird flying slowly 
from tree to tree. As he stopped to 
smooth his feathers, I saw the deep 
raspberry stain on his throat, shading 
off to rose color on his breast, which 
told me he was the rose-breasted gros- 
beak. 

A robin abruptly burst into song, 
and kept it up so unremittingly and 
so loudly that the vireos fled, and the 
oriole and fly-catchers were complete- 
ly silenced. The robin seemed to 
revel in the sound of his own voice 
among those silent listening woods, 
“QO, cheerilee! cheerilee! cheerup, 
cheerup, cheeree!” he sang in a voice 
bubbling over with content and enjoy- 
ment. 

I rose and crossed a small pasture to 
an opening in the fence which led to 
a very retired and romantic little en- 
closure. Pushing my way through 
the thick shrubbery which shut it in 
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on every side, I found myself in a tiny 
amphitheatre, surrounded by thorn 
apple trees and the low choke-cherry 
bushes, from whose slender, drooping 
racemes of fine, white flowers a sick- 
ening sweet odor proceeded. Many 
of the shrubs were bound with silvery 
worm’s-nests, already beginning to 
show dark spots from which the cater- 
pillars would shortly emerge. The 
place was so secluded, so quiet, that I 
felt half guilty, like a rash intruder on 
the privacy of some woodland nymph, 
and when a bush swayed slightly and I 
heard the sweep of strong wings I al- 
most expected to see some feathered 
goddess stand before me to rebuke me 
for my invasion. But it was only a 
pair of frightened cuckoos, who has- 
tened away, displaying the white 
stripes on their under tail feathers as 
they flew to an Austrian pine, shaking 
a cloud of yellow pollen from its erect, 
candle-like blossoms as they passed. 
Reluctantly leaving this quiet nook, 
| crossed the fields to the pine grove, 
whose sweet aromatic perfume fairly 
intoxicated me. Stumbling and slid- 
ing over the ground, where the thin 
layer of earth was worn down to its 
rock foundation, sometimes covered 
with slippery brown needles, through 
which the red and yellow Columbine 
flames, had pushed their way, I gained 
the summit of the hill, and stretched 
myself out upon a smooth rock. The 
rich garden lands of Arlington lay at 
my feet, the signs of that peace and 
plenty and orderly variety which so 
delighted the heart of Pope. Here 
long rows of cucumber frames shone 
in the slanting sunbeams; farther on a 
gray green shade over the ground 
showed where onions would soon be 
ready for pulling; and patches snowy 
with strawberry blossoms promised a 
rich field for the marauding robins. 
The red, blue and yellow shirts and 
kerchiefs of the laborers patiently fol- 
lowing the straight rows on hands and 
knees made gay spots of color, while 
far away beyond the slender church 
spires and waving elm tops a patch of 
silver betrayed where the Charles 


wound its devious way, and the golden 
dome of the State House flashed 
above a blue-gray mass of dimly out- 
lined buildings. It was a close link, 
after all, which bound the turmoil and 
stir, the labor and care of the great 
throbbing city to the lonely majestic 
quiet of those dim groves. 


VI. 
A SUMMER WATERING PLACE. 


Behind the Cambridge Hospital a 
well shaded road winds under banks 
of yellow clay, which grow higher as 
they near the river. If you climb up 
the soft, crumbling embankment on 
the right, you will reach an unculti- 
vated field overgrown with weeds, be- 
yond which are rich green meadows. 
A path crosses the field, leading to a 
rudely constructed foot-bridge over a 
tiny brook. It is not a pretty brook; 
it flows sluggishly through hot, open 
fields; its banks are high and stony, 
almost bare of any grass. The yellow 
celandine and a few small, frail butter- 
cups are the only flowers that grace its 
shores. It is, in truth, only a ditch 
cut by some farmer to irrigate his 
meadows on the flat, marshy borders 
of the Charles. But the birds have 
made this spot a much frequented 
summer resort. Many of them have 
built cottages among the low, 
scrubby bushes which have sprung 
up here and there on the top of 
the banks. Four families have 
made a sort of select and exclusive 
“park” of a good sized elm which 
shades the little bridge and from 
whose roots the brook seems to trickle 
slowly. Others, less fortunate in se- 
curing residences near the water, come 
from the surrounding fields and outly- 
ing suburbs to flaunt the latest thing 
in feathers on the shore. The Eng- 
lish sparrows are, of course, conspic- 
uous and as numerous as Jews at Sara- 
toga, forcing attention by their coarse 
voices and bad manners, fighting for 
the best bathing places and, because 
they were earliest on the ground, re- 
garding all later visitors as intruders. 
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The serenity with which the other 
birds ignore these parvenus betokens 
the true aristocracy of those to the 
manner born and results in an inevita- 
ble division into sets. The black- 
birds represent the rather pompous in- 
tellectual element; the robins, orioles 
and thrushes are the “four hundred;” 
while goldfinches, grosbeaks and red- 
starts are decidedly of the “smart set.” 
A few domestic and retiring birds, like 
the song sparrows, chippies and fly- 
catchers, have evidently come only for 
the sake of their children, and prefer 
to hold themselves aloof from the 
fashionables. 

Sitting on the bank one warm, 
drowsy afternoon, with my _ back 
against the trunk of the elm, I had the 
pleasure of observing these summer 
visitors very closely. It was rather 
early for the celebrities, who were in- 
dulging in their usual siesta, and the 
sparrows had full swing. The sun- 
light sifted through the elm branches 
and, piercing to the bed of the 
shallow brook, showed tiny motes 
and bodies floating in the golden 
water. Where the leaves cast flicker- 
ing shadows of deep, cool brown, the 
sparrows were assembled, and to their 
credit be it said that their bathing was 
as vigorous and thorough an opera- 
tion as could be expected of a bird 
with a much greater reputation for 
cleanliness. Looking comically be- 
draggled, they were all spreading 
themselves out in the path for a dust 
bath, when three pairs of robins with 
shining brown backs and_ every 
feather in place perched in various 
statuesque attitudes on the elm and, 
after assuring themselves that the 
coast was clear, made for the brook, 
scattering the water everywhere but 
on themselves. 

The orioles saw them soon, and 
came careering through the sunlight, 
flaunting their scarlet and black coats. 
They barely dipped their breasts in the 
water as they skimmed over its sur- 
face, while their Frenchy little ladies 
in brown watched them contentedly 
from the bushes and exchanged polite 
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emptinesses with the elegant and im- 
maculate thrushes, who evidently did 
not consider it “good form” to go in. 
A shrub further down the stream was 
beginning to twinkle with the orange 
and black uniforms of the red-starts 
and the canary-colored suits of the 
goldfinches. <A pair of goldfinches 
started out to try the water, the male 
leading adventurously, while his timid 
little wife hung back and scampered 
up the bank when the stream touched 
her feet. Finally she concluded to 
follow her husband, but bathing with 
this fashionable set was evidently 
merely a pretext, for they stepped in 
gingerly and after spattering a few 
sparkling drops about their heads flew 
off, warbling blithely. 

The demure little field sparrows 
were much more systematic. They 
were evidently there for baths, and in 
pairs they visited a quiet nook where 
before plunging into the deep places 
they carefully wet their heads and 
necks, to avoid sunstroke after a long, 
hot journey from their country houses 
on the marshes. 

The livelier visitors gradually with- 
drew to their casinos and clubs in the 
maples and evergreens, from which I 
could hear them tuning up for the 
sunset concert. The bathers were 
now less frequent and more shy and 
quiet. I had not known the vireo was 
there until I heard him spattering in 
the shade of a celandine plant; and a 
grosbeak under the bridge eluded me 
completely until he uttered a rich note 
something like an oriole’s from the 
branch where he was shaking the 
drops from his beautiful plumage. A 
lonely purple finch, who came last of 
all, looked so precisely as if he had 
been spending the afternoon under a 
fountain of red ink, that I half expect- 
ed to see the color soak off his back 
and float down the stream in undula- 
ting streaks of carmine. Finally they 
all were gone, and the brook, growing 
dark as the sun dipped behind the 
hills, was deserted except for the 
swarms of flies vibrating over its sur- 
face. 
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A REMINISCENT HONEYMOON. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 


N spite of the Doctor’s 

assertion that noth- 
ing was the matter 
with Mrs. George 
Archibald, her hus- 
band was uncon- 
vinced,for he felt that 
she was— different. The Doctor 
had disappointed him, as doctors do 
when their patients need a rearrange- 
ment of conditions which medical 
diplomacy cannot effect. As long as 
a physician remains unmarried, his 
ideals of marriage serve him as thera- 
peutic remedies for others; but when 
he too marries, his imagination 
deserts him, —and Doctor Partridge 
was eminently a married man. He 
did, however, appreciate the strength 
of Mrs. Archibald’s character, — who 
refused to be rejuvenated by hyp- 
notism, mental suggestion or other 
makeshifts for the lack of common 
sense. 

Mr. Archibald himself had done 
everything for his wife except to un- 
derstand her. Of course he was un- 
aware of his ignorance, for he was a 
man but little past middle life, a club 
and business man in the best sense of 
those generic terms. He had given 
his wife the honest love of his early 
manhood, had economized in his own 
tastes as the demands of a modern 
home had increased, had grown into 
public recognition as an honorable 
citizen, and supposed he loved his 
wife just as much as ever. 

But lately Mrs. Archibald had be- 
come intermittent in her ability to be 
charming; perhaps most women do 
after they are fifty. Therefore being 
conscientious and a_ gentleman, 
knowing neither what to do nor 
wherein he had failed, he distrusted 
the physician and accused himself 
rather than circumstances of being 
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the cause of his wife’s present inabil- 
ity for enjoyment. He had too strong 
confidence in her religious intuitions 
to believe her guilty of nervous pros- 
tration, and too keen a memory of 
their years of mutual admiration to 
imagine that she did not love him; for 
their marriage had been a singularly 
happy one outwardly. They had 
passed through the second crisis of 
marriage, which, like the getting ad- 
justed of the first year, strains severely 
the law of compromise; for their chil- 
dren had left them and they stood 
alone on the topmost peak of middle 
life, looking down into the advancing 
shadows of old age. Were they 
wearied of one another, that each fan- 
cied the other dreaded the dual loneli- 
ness of their present home? Dimly did 
such fear hover before their minds as 
they prepared to spend the evening in 
what had once been the common sit- 
ting-room of the family from which 
all signs of spontaneity had now van- 
ished. 

“This is like beginning life over 
again,” said Mr. Archibald as, smok- 
ing with the leisurely manner of a 
connoisseur in that art, he took up 
the evening paper, of which, as in 
most homes, there was but one copy, 
that the man always reads first. ” 

“Hardly,” replied his wife, thinking 
that thirty years ago he would have 
held her hand instead of the paper. 
This memory of Mrs. Archibald’s for 
incidents had always been the bane of 
her married life, as inducing com- 
parisons. 

“It was we two then, and it is we 
two now,” said he, putting down both 
paper and cigar as he felt the pain in 
his wife’s tone. Drawing his smok- 
ing chair near her reclining chair, he 
laid his hand upon its arm. As her 
fingers crept towards his, he held 
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them in a clasp which was not less 
strong because it was more serene 
than in the first honeymoon; but they 
gazed into the fire, instead of looking 
into each other’s faces. 

“T was thinking,” she began and 
stopped. “I was thinking,” she be- 
gan again, “that perhaps we have 
been not too long, but too much mar- 
ried.” 

Then followed one of those pauses 
in which a husband as a gentleman 
wins a ghastly self-control, while a 
wife finds that her words were the 
culmination of past rather than of 
present feelings. Mr. Archibald’s 
sudden fears shaped themselves into 
incoherent visions of insanity or di- 
vorce, though the possibility of either 
would have reflected upon his intelli- 
gence as a husband. Moreover he 
realized that the cordial dignity, 
which was the foundation of her 
character, forbade such mortifying 
thoughts. Still the silence length- 
ened. Mrs. Archibald had withdrawn 
from her inspection of the badly laid 
logs of the wood fire,—for any 
woman is capable of carrying on two 
simultaneous trains of thought, — and 
was studying her husband, from his 
worn out slippers to his bald head. 
She knew his friendly aid was still 
hers to command for whatever she 
needed. Yet she was wearied. And 
then she bitterly regretted her words, 
which she knew no weariness could 
ever have made her husband utter, 
and with one of those sudden im- 
pulses that still invested her with the 
charm of surprise she exclaimed: 

“T did not mean what I said; only 
I did not know the companionship of 
being a mother when I was merely a 
wife, and I have grown weary in try- 
ing to get adjusted to the absence of 
the children.” 

“They are only married,” inter- 
posed Mr. Archibald. 

Apparently she did not hear him, 
for she continued impetuously, “I’ve 
tried to invent fresh duties, but they 
are not real:ones. I am tired with 
trying to make the home a centre — 
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for anything, except the children, and 
they are now creating their own cen- 
tres. 1 am not ill; the Doctor says 
so; I am just weakly dependent. Let 
me go away by myself and think my- 
self out and get strong.” 

“But we have never been separated 
except when | was away on _ busi- 
ness !”— 

“Then I had the children.” 

“But you still have me.” Her 
grateful eyes gave him full acknowl- 
edgment of that, and yet she added: 
“You have the necessity of business; 
I, only self-made duties, —the ser- 
vants keep the house. I need to feel 
within myself the ability to be inde- 
pendent of you,—then I can love 
and serve you better; now my de- 
pendence upon you is blighting us 
both.” 

“Is that what you meant by being 
too much married?” he asked, re- 
membering how once on their wed- 
ding journey he had felt jealous of 
her joy in the sunset to which he did 
not seem necessary, yet now, rec- 
ognizing that each individual soul of 
man or woman needs the ability to be 
self-sustaining, he bade her go 
and learn her lesson. “But tell me 
all you think,” he begged, uncon- 
sciously lapsing back into the lover’s 
insistence of early life. 

“T’'ll keep a diary,” she answered so 
gaily in foretaste of her freedom that 
he wondered he had not seen before 
that her reliance upon home affection 
had weakened her capacity for self- 
determination. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he replied, 
entering into her mood, “that we are 
too much married, inasmuch as we 
have taken each other too much for 
granted and have not been — well, 
sufficiently entertaining to one an- 
other. Write yourself out in your 
diary, and when you come home we 
will either go to Europe together or 
I will tell you all the funny stories I 
hear.” 

“Do you really think I ought to 
go? Is it right for a wife to leave her 
husband? Is not my place here?” 
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“The only ought is to do what you 
like. I do what I wish, and took it 
for granted, now the children are out 
of the way, that you would do the 
same. If we went off together any- 
where, just now, it would not be a 
change for either of us.” 

His frankness jarred her, and she 
forgot how she had disturbed him. 
Out of frequent disappointment, how- 
ever, she had learned shrewdness, 
though not contentment, and she said 
nothing more. Yet both husband 
and wife knew that if they had not 
trusted each other they could not 
have spoken as they did. When he 
bade her good night to go to his club, 
it was with a lingering tenderness 
which made her feel so young that 
she almost fancied she need not go 
away. 


In a few days Mrs. Archibald did 
leave her home, to the amazement of 
her children, who in their youth and 
happiness had never realized their 
mother’s longing for their hourly 
companionship. She went to a little 
village, hoping that its memories con- 
nected with her girlhood would 
soothe her, but where like any ordi- 
nary woman she soon longed for her 
husband. She wanted to write him 
rambling, introspective, morbid let- 
ters; yet until her return she had 
prescribed for herself postals, as part 
of her cure. There was no one to 
whom she could talk, and if there had 
been she was too proud as a woman 
and too true as a wife to unfold her 
queryings before any intimate friend. 

Nature soon began its strengthen- 
ing work, albeit she only knew it by 
her desire to do something; and so 
she bethought her of the diary. If 
she could look upon herself as a con- 
nected whole she fancied she might 
see her mistakes more clearly; if not 
hers, those of other people. Begun 
in a desultory way, the diary soon 
grew under her memory into a some- 
what coherent sketch of her life, 
which she wrote with no thought of 
its ever being seen by husband or chil- 





dren, regarding herself as a “chance 
acquaintance” in a commonplace 
story whose sequences yet interested 
her. And thus ran her record: 

June 1, 1895.—I have gone off by 
myself to think myself out, for in the 
last half of middle life one must re- 
adjust herself to the inevitable, and 
be content with family friendship. I 
will not pose even to myself as a mis- 
understood wife; only as George is a 
man and I am a woman, there is a big 
difference between us at the outset — 
and having once said he loved me he 
took it for granted that I would re- 
member it right along. If once a 
week he had spoken as a lover or if 
we had married for some cause! But 
we determined, or I did for us both, 
that we should improve each other. 
Before George knew me he had fash- 
ioned himself according to Epictetus, 
and would have made a trying hus- 
band for a southern girl, though a 
Boston maiden might have analyzed 
him out of his self-hood. 

Long’ before I knew George there 
was a past. Of that I must first write 
if there is to be any connection in my 
diary. I want to find out why I am 
what Iam. Though I am not wholly 
due to heredity, it is my privilege not 
to go back on any good race inheri- 
tance. It is lucky that the socialists 
have not proposed to divide up char- 
acter. There would not be as much 
of it as of money for each man. We 
boycott each other socially when we 
are jealous of others; for no one can 
do his happy best if some one else 
grudges him what charm or strength 
he has. 

It is queer that certain things for 
which I most thank my father, be- 
cause they have helped me most, have 
also led me to make the greatest mis- 
takes and have made me unhappy in 
small ways. I say my father, for my 
mother always seemed his echo, as if 
she could not help herself. Her 
ceaseless love and patience comforted 
me when weary with trying to do 
rightly. My gentle, tired mother! I 
remember wishing once that she did 
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not look dowdy. The mental scar 
of that ungrateful thought of my 
childhood has taught me to be mind- 
ful of my children’s claims on me to 
look as well as I can. When people 
complain because children are not 
now brought up as in old times, they 
fight against civilization. I am glad 
mine have more comforts than I had. 

Enjoyment, duty: — these are the 
two words that mark the difference 
beiween the past and present ways of 
education. The happiness we get 
out of anything is now a test of its 
value. Then the moral discipline ac- 
quired by performance of a certain ac- 
tion without regard to happiness was 
the mark of its valuation. Neither 
way is exactly right. 

June 3.—Because I was born into 
the old way, my conscience (one of 
certain things) rises before me as the 
most palpable fact of my existence. 
It seems more real than either father 
or mother. It never died. It kept 
me from great evil, but was the cause 
of many small sorrows. It prevented 
me from doing what I wanted to do 
and what I might have done. I can- 
not remember that I ever regarded it 
as divinely perfect, yet I trace its de- 
velopment by distinctly marked 
epochs. One of these epochs was 
when I began to realize that though 
exact, verbal truth is the foundation 
of any satisfactory human intercourse, 
the spirit of truth lies in the apprecia- 
tion of the relation of one point to an- 
other, and that the falsification of 
tone, look or word destroys that rela- 
tionship. Curiously through transla- 
tion of my French and German les- 
sons did my belief strengthen that the 
truth is more truly expressed in con- 
versation as well as in translation by 
giving its spirit rather than by mere 
verbal accuracy; for no one word is 
the precise equivalent for another. 

I think my father might have 
helped me more in my struggles, but 
he put upon myself the whole burden 
of doing what was right. He per- 


petually told me to ask my conscience 
Some- 


and not to deceive myself. 
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times my conscience was like a fetish 
which I mentally browbeat into say- 
ing what pleased me. Again it was 
like an omniscient fury, and I suffered 
tortures of self-condemnation. If he 
had shown me that the educated con- 
science of middle life is different from 
the raw product of youth, I should 
not sometimes have been so very 
good and soon after so very bad. In 
turn, for each generation avenges the 
preceding, I reasoned with my chil- 


dren. I wanted them to find out for 
themselves the futility of a lie. Be- 
cause I was punished for doing 


wrong, I allowed the natural conse- 
quences of their faults to be their pun- 
ishments. When naughty I was put 
into a dark closet in the morning, but 
went to a party in the afternoon. My 
children simply lost going to a party 
as result of their tardiness, careless- 
ness or rudeness. Experience taught 
them; conscience and special punish- 
ments taught me. 

June 5—When I think of my 
parents’ lives, a holocaust of needless 
self-sacrifices rises before me, which 
dwarfed their own abilities and made 
their children selfish. 30th father 
and mother might have been remark- 
able persons if they had not spent 
their energies in needless petty self- 
sacrifices. They had little time for 
great causes or hard study because of 
their hourly acts of giving up some- 
thing for somebody. We children 
wished that they were not so tired — 
that they could play and walk with us. 
Yet mother sewed for us and father 
wore his old clothes, that he might 
save money to take us on a journey 
occasionally. Perhaps they were 
right, for it is the thought of them 
that has kept their children in paths 
of righteousness, at least, though not 
of grace and joy. Many of their 
deeds stand “clear in memory’s silent 
reaches” like historic scenes of my 
childhood. 

When father was sick, some one 
sent him some Hamburgh grapes. 
He sent them to a friend who was 
more ill than he and, as he thought, 
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more worthy of them. I begged him 
to keep them. “Don’t urge me,” he 
replied; “I have had the pleasure of 
being remembered, and they will do 
Mr. ——— good. I do not abso- 
lutely need them.” That limiting 
word marked his fidelity. Though 
he liked them, he remembered some 
one else needed them. If flowers 
came, they were always shared with 
others. When the apples were gath- 
ered, the best barrel was sent to a 
poor widow. I grudged her the 
saldwins. I told the lady who gave 
the grapes that she ought to write my 
father a note telling him to keep the 
grapes for himself. She did so, and 
he asked her not to send any more, 
and spoke of selfishness in friendship. 

Since father was a doctor, it is odd 
he did not realize that self-sacrifices 
are often unhygienic and immoral. 
He used to say that a physician knew 
more of a man’s soul than a minister. 
What is now termed nervous prostra- 
tion he called a physical struggle be- 
tween personal ambition and personal 
limitations. He thought people 
should be contented with being aver- 
age persons. 

A hot cup of tea was one of his 
greatest pleasures, yet he would put 
cold water into it. I remember the 
peaceful smile with which, when he 
occasionally allowed it to ‘be hot, he 
poured a little of the tea into the 
saucer, drank it, drew a long, happy 
sigh, sipped it, and then poured out 
some more. He always folded his 
napkin and put it into the ring. He 
would have grieved over the crum- 
pled napkins which my guests throw 
on the table when dinner is ended. 
He never made any unnecessary work 
for mother, though he took it for 
granted that she must be working. 
They both mellowed as they grew 
older. Yet they missed the propor- 
tion of events. Life with them was a 
series of principles rather than of inci- 
dents. 

June 8—So many magazines and 
Sunday papers have arrived (George’s 
way of writing me) that I have not 
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had time to continue my story. Their 
society columns have much to do 
with women’s restlessness, for those 
who cannot be somebodies like to 
hear that others are and thus share 
in the glory reflected upon the sex. 
How small society is compared with 
the population! 

Chronologically I ought to write of 
my schooldays, but they do not inter- 
est me. I never did care for a girl 
just because she went to school with 
me. We all studied harder than girls 
do nowadays. Text books were not 
as good, but the personal energy in 
pupils and teachers made up for such 
deficiencies. Our education was de- 
void of ambition, newspaper notices, 
graduation days. We had more fun 
without the fame, and more culture 
without its pessimistic criticism. 

Girls had then many chances for 
marriage. We were more intimate 
with men, in honest, frank fashion, 
than society conventions now allow, 
so we did not make as many mistakes 
about them as my daughter does. We 
expected to be married young and to 
do our share of the work, but also to 
have the handling of our husband’s 
income or salary, just as wives do 
whose husbands earn wages. 

There is nothing else which has 
helped to change the old order of 
things .so much as this growth of 
clubs. A few years after George and 
I were married, we began to hear of 
women’s clubs, that they helped 
women to bear troubles and that they 
discussed topics and not persons. 
George thought I had better join one, 
as thereby I might grow broader, and 
he would then feel justified in joining 
another man’s club. Mine met but 
once a week, and was literary; yet half 
the time I could not go because of 
home duties. I found other women 
there, who were as discontented in an 
impersonal way as I was, and though 
we enjoyed hearing each other’s opin- 
ions, we secretly would have pre- 
ferred the society of our husbands, if 
they had not sunk the power of enter- 
taining us into friendship, which al- 
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lows one the liberty of being tired 
and incommunicative. If men talked 
more in the evenings at home women 
would not care so much about after- 
noon clubs and about being the 
“equals of men,” for it is not much 
just to be the equal of a man. Clubs 
are taking the place of homes, as 
people find them less expensive than 
marriage. When I was married 
George earned twelve hundred a 
year; but my daughter says that, 
though she could be married on that 
sum, she could not be happy. But it 
is a reproach to idealism that a happy 
marriage depends so largely on 
money matters. A man’s personal 
expenditures should not be more than 
his wife’s. He should not consider 
the money he hands her as an allow- 
ance; it is hers as much as it is his; 
nor call the household furniture and 
pictures he buys anniversary gifts to 
her. I had rather have rings for my- 
self alone than sideboards and silver 
coffee-pots. Such kind of husbands 
often have to be supported by their 
wives in the end. I hope force of 
circumstances will never compel my 
daughter to support her husband; for 
she could not keep a boarding-house, 
and has not the prestige and platform 
ability of a college-graduated woman. 

After all, the chief advantage in any 
education is the ability it gives to 
spend the evenings alone, for they 
are the loneliest part of the days to 
girls who are no longer young enough 
to have callers and who have little 
mind. Women’s colleges are socia- 
ble places compared with some homes 
or with society, when girls are unat- 
tractive. 

June 11.—To-day is my wedding 
anniversary, the first time George and 
I have passed it away from each other. 
Like the postals I send for letters, our 
separation is part of the disciplinary 
cure I have prescribed for myself. 
This morning came his gift, a single 
sapphire, without one word. I made 
him promise not to write me, and of 
course I respect him for not breaking 
his word, — yet I wish he had. 
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I will not take stock, as it were, 
about myself. I have no wrongs to 
avenge, only memories to regret. 
Women should take the law of self- 
respect rather than of self-sacrifice for 
their guidance. George and I agreed 
about each other’s rights before we 
were engaged, though he was sur- 
prised at my practical view of life; but 
prudence is the safeguard of love. 
We have been — are — very happy. 
I had rather keep that dear past within 
my heart than write it out. Some- 
times when he and I are alone, I try 
to make believe young again, and ask 
him if he remembers this .or that little 
happening. When he says no with 
benignant indifference, and reads his 
paper, | am provoked with his lack of 
sentiment and my superabundance 
of it. After all, he is only a man. 

Occasionally George has proposed 
a little journey. We might have 
looked forward to it as a resurrected 
honeymoon if it had not been for the 
children. The bane of our happiness 
has often been our duty to them. 
Just as we thought how nice it would 
be for us two to go together, we have 
remembered that the education of our 
daughter lay partly in travelling, and 
that on the a la carte plan three can 
be fed as cheaply as two, if no one is 
very hungry. By the time we were 
ready to start, George had grown so 
weary in arranging his business and I 
with household concerns and in pre- 
tending that the servants would be 
as faithful in my absence as if I were 
at home, that I wished I were not go- 
ing. If George had not then taken 
me at my word and told me I could 
do as I pleased; if he had only said 
that he could not have a good time 
without me, I should have forgotten 
my fatigue. 

After George and I, even with our 
children, had been away for a few 
days, I grew so rested that I no 
longer did unconsciously the little 
things which annoyed him. I did not 
talk to people to whom I ought not, 
(he is conventional in comparison 
with my democracy of feeling;) I did 
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not mind his staying in the smoking- 
car; I did not expect a railroad acci- 
dent every day; if we were in a crowd, 
[ did not pull at his coat or start to go 
in at an exit and to come out at an 
entrance; I did not worry over griev- 
ous possibilities at home; I did not 
hunt for cheap bargains to take back 
as presents; I did not mind his laugh- 
ing at the drugs and emergency stores 
I carried in my handbag. Yet some- 
how each journey cost more than we 
calculated. 

I noticed how much more gentle- 
manly he is than other women’s hus- 
bands. He did not sit next to me in 
a hotel parlor as if we came from the 
country. He has none of the tricks 
of the middle class to which we be- 
long. It is only our children who are 
in society. He never uses a tooth- 
pick in public, nor speaks to a lady 
with a cigar in his mouth, only to me. 
He does not clip his words; and he 
writes such good obituary resolutions, 
—for he feels each man’s death in a 
personal way; that they say mem- 
bers of various societies want to de- 
fer their death till he has time to draw 
up a set of resolutions on them. When 
I am so proud of him I wonder I have 
not used more tact instead of being 
sincere; yet tact with one’s husband 
seems like manceuvring, as if one’s 
marriage were not perfect. Still I 
have never stooped to hypnotism. 

June 14. — If George were not quite 
so submissive to our children! He 
says my daughter is what I used to 
be, never noticing that. such a remark 
depresses me. He talks business to 
the boys confidentially, as if I had no 
judgment. 

I never cared for my children in a 
note-book, statistical manner. I just 
loved them. Some women think the 
chief duty of motherhood is to make 
diagrams of an infant’s first smile or 
to date its first perception of color as 
of psychological import. Children 
who are so carefully observed become 
self-conscious and grow up common- 
place boys and girls. Their parents 
are neither very affectionate nor spon- 





taneous, and live by tabular state- 
ments. 

I often wondered when I was a girl 
if I should ever realize in my own ex- 
perience the noble courtship of Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnet of “The Three 
Kisses.” Now I wish she had writ- 
ten of the first conscious kiss your 
young child gives you; of the thrill of 
grateful ecstasy when your big boy 
comes to you and laying his manhood 
before you reveals his griefs; and then 
that third kiss when your daughter, 
whom you love with a pathetic in- 
tensity and who in her turn is to be a 
wife, goes from the door of her child- 
hood’s home; then suddenly turns 
back, throws her arms around you 
and kisses you in an agony of fear, 
doubt, hope and joy, a passionate kiss 
of sorrow and affection such as she 
has never given you before and never 
will again, for when you next meet it 
will be as equals. Between those 
three kisses of my life lie depths of 
suffering and heights of noble vision. 

I started with the working theory 
that through affection I must not en- 
croach upon the individuality of the 
children or dwarf it. I now see that 
I did not guide them enough. I have 
been their nurse, cook, lady’s maid 
and seamstress more than I have been 
their playmate, teacher or companion. 
I was with them too much when they 
were babies, and not enough when 
they were young men and women. A 
mother nowadays has to be so much 
more than a fond parent in order to 
keep her rank at home. If I had al- 
lowed myself more time for my own 
growth I should not have demoralized 
them. Later, when I did take up 
outside work, I grew nervous, talked 
seriously at dinner, — a fatal mistake, 
and so checked the children’s bud- 
ding altruism. 

George and I differed about college 
for the boys. He said if a fellow 
were a genuine American hustler, all 
the more did he need its training; 
while I regarded it as a place for edu- 
cational miasma, that weakened one’s 
natural grit. George had his way and 
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sent both our sons; but the reason 
they have turned out well was be- 
cause | would stay with them all day 
till they were willing to mind rather 


The 
right; 


than make them obey instantly. 
Woman’s Club said I was 
George said I was wrong. 

June 16.—I1 am getting tired of 
sending postals to George, there are 
so many things I want to tell him. 
Even the keeping of this diary is los- 
ing its;charm. I don’t care whether 
or not I explain myself to myself. I 
only know I am well and want him. 
It was very mean in him to send me 
that sapphire lest I should forget him. 
We really have got along together 
wonderfully well, and now that I have 
grown independent of him it is curi- 
ous to recollect how many points had 
to be settled between us by expedi- 
ency rather than by theory or abstract 
right. In spite of any special agree- 
ments when we were engaged, we 
really have had but two principles as 
the working basis of our marriage: 
first, to love each other all we could; 
second, to give each to the other 
equal freedom in thought and action. 

When we were first married, 
George went with me to church; but 
he soon outgrew that affectionate 
habit. It was really the minister's 
fault, for he was one of those preach- 
ers who, having faith in themselves, 
underestimate the intelligence of their 
congregations. The boys went to 
church till they left college; then they 
stopped until they were engaged, 
when they began again. My daugh- 
ter has always gone as a matter of 
heredity and of custom and because 
women need religion as a personal 
consolation; men get along with mo- 
rality. 

When we first began life together, 
I fancied punctuality was a home es- 
sential; but George was too honest to 
set an example for example’s sake, so 
he came to breakfast when he felt like 
it, and when I remonstrated said he 
had just as lief get his breakfast down 
town, —as if that kind of amiability 
helped me. I should have been a 
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downright failure if he had done so. 
As he went out late, he came home 
late to dinner. He says there is no 
connection between the times; but 
there is. The children did like him 
after they had come of age, as far as 
business and lessons allowed. So it 
was my duty —and_ pleasure — “to 
keep things hot right along”; since it 
is the doing as you please which 
makes the difference between a board- 
ing house and a home; and as each 
one of my family has always done as 
he pleases, perhaps I am not a failure 
after all. 

I love to recall how my boy Ned, 
young as he was, understood me. His 
death is as present to me now as after 
its first peacefulness. The agony 
was in the thought of its coming. 
When it came it brought the intensity 
of quiet. We sat by him long after, 
— not even the falling of a tear broke 
that silent peace; the wonderful sense 
of the upholding presence of God was 
with us, through the formal funeral, 
— the real funeral had begun when I 
first realized that he could not live, — 
through the return home from the 
grave without his welcome awaiting 
us, through the hours when I alike 
wanted to keep everything and to 
give away everything of his, through 
the reading of his letters and his jour- 
nal. Then came a passionate out- 
break of feeling when God seemed to 
leave me, and my family tried to take 
His place. Slowly came back the 
sense of His presence. Since then I 
have never ceased to be glad that my 
boy died. Since then I have never 
ceased to be lonely. 

George’s absence always increases 
mv love for him, — and my fears that 
I have not done right by him. Ina 
general way I have; in specific things 
I have missed. I might oftener have 
brought him his slippers, packed his 
valise for him, handed him the match- 
box for his cigars. Yet he always 
seemed capable of taking care of him- 
self. We really are so very different. 
That club life began it. Have I been 
demonstrative enough? He does not 
















































care now I am so old. I wish he had 
talked to me more instead of reading. 
A French novel is as good as an im- 
aginary wife. Would I were enter- 
taining to fim! [I still am at times — 
to other people. But if we are alone, 
my only points for conversation are 
home perplexities and ethics, which 
weary him. I used'to ask him about 
politics. I had rather ask any other 
man than my husband to explain to 
me anything. It is not all my fault. 
ven he says | have brains, but he 
does not use them. Well, I can still 
belong to the club, as I am a life 
member. 
June 18. 





After all, our years of 


economy were the happiest. Then 
we were our own choremen, and had 
lambs’ hearts for game. If we had 


friends to dinner, I bought birds for 
them and hearts for ourselves, serving 
them in the same dish. But once 
George carelessly gave me the bird, 
and the heart to our guest! How he 
tried to find the legs and breast of that 
heart! 

I don’t mind economy, but I should 
like to be an inspiration to—some- 
body. One of my boys actually told 
me that nothing would induce him to 
marry a woman like me. He has not. 
| don’t want him to suffer, but if ever 
he should be a widower with one 
child, and let me have the care of it, — 
he might marry again, — I should be 
happy. 

It is uncanny to find another 
woman who has known my son but a 
little while suiting him better than I 
who have loved him from his baby- 
hood. But it took my utmost imag- 
ination to see how my daughter could 
love a man when she had a mother. 
She says she loves me more than she 
did. She doesn’t. I am no longer 
necessary to her. Would it have 
been better if she had been a college 
professor than merely married? Yet 
I had rather share her with a man 
than with a career. I look at her por- 
trait when she was all my own; then 
comes George, and we two dine to- 
gether, when once there were six of 
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us! Then he reads the paper, 
smokes, goes to his club, — and I re- 
member. 

June 21.—I1 feel dusted out and 
orderly as a bureau drawer might if it 
were animate. I have rearranged 
myself, torn up foolish whims, labelled 
and put away my _ worries, and 
brought my treasures into plain 
sight. As a middle-class average 
person I have done the best I could, 
though I ought to have done better. 
My family has been my cause. 

June 27.—My last entry in my diary 
for | am going home, to keep house 
for my husband, — woman’s blessed 
work for all time. I am so rested I 
shall not weary George by relying on 
him for sympathy. My diary has 
been my confessional, my judgment, 
my absolution. 

I longed for love. Now gratitude 
surpasses that longing; gratitude for 
having been born; gratitude to my 
husband for having loved such a con- 
tradictory woman as | am and grat- 
itude to the children for having re- 
spected me, in spite of my being their 
mother, best of all, gratitude that a 
woman is never too old to love even if 
she is to be loved. 


EPILOGUE. 

It was twilight when Mr. Archibald 
entered his house. An atmosphere of 
expectancy and delight pervaded it 
which made him hasten up stairs. 
The lamps were lit; a travelling-bag 
was on the hall table. His wife heard 
him not. She was standing before a 
portrait of — himself. She was still 
a beautiful woman, he saw, but even 
if her hair had been grey and her 
form bent, she was his wife. She 
turned; he held out his arms, and she 
came to him. 

“T am well, George,” she said at 
last. He held her off from him. 
“How lovely you are!” She laughed 
at him gaily like a girl. “Because 
you love me. My sapphire, — see!” 
—and she raised her hand. 

“T sent it to plead for me, to ask 
your forgiveness for what I have not 
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done or been. 
again?” 

“Let us not apologize to each other, 
George. I too ask your pardon for 
the unconscious mistakes | have 
made. You took me too much for 
granted, and I demanded more than 
was reasonable. ‘That's all.” 

He was puzzled and eager. 
are going to love me still?” 

As she stood there with the love- 
light in her eyes for answer, he felt 
that his wife had come back to him, a 
woman strong in mind and purpose, 
who would help him go towards old 
age as he had tried to help her bear 
the burdens of early married life. 

“When we parted, I told you I 
might keep a diary. I did, and it 
grew like a story to me, in which I 
could see my mistakes and how I 
missed the proportion of events. I 
wrote it without any thought of your 
ever reading it; but if you ever should, 
you would know you need never ask 
that question.” 

“Supposing I had done the same!” 

“You, — did you really?” she asked 
eagerly. 

He would not tell her — but took a 
cigar from his pocket, vet cared not 
to light it, for he had her. Then she 
knew he too had reckoned the debit 
and credit side of marriage. They 
sat and talked of many things, for 
there was much to tell, since she had 
sent but postals and he the sap- 
phire ring. By and by the children 
came in, men and women, yet still 
children to their parents. 

“Do you know that your mother, 
having had a honeymoon all by her- 
self, is going to have another with me 
in Europe?” said Mr. Archibald to his 
daughter as she was leaving. 

“Without reminiscences, this sec- 
ond one,” added Mrs. Archibald. The 
daughter looked from one to the other 
and half guessed her mother’s secret 
of happy, loving independence. That 
night Mrs. Archibald laid her diarv 
in the drawer where she kept the few 
treasures of her dead boy’s childhood, 
—and Mr. Archibald turned the key. 


Will you trust me 


“You 
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Years after their daughter found some 
papers of her father’s tied up with the 
diary. She never knew whether 
either had read the other’s record. 


THE RECORD WHICH MRS. ARCHIBALD 
MAY NOT HAVE READ. 

June 3, 1895.— My wife has done 
the most astonishing thing. She al- 
ways was freakish, but | never would 
have supposed that she could have 
grown tired of me and gone off by 
herself. A home without a wife is a 
confounded bore. The servants see 
to the meals rather well, but Il want 
her round. She said she would keep 
a diary. I have a mind to try my 
hand at it. I have not kept one since 
we were engaged, thirty years ago 
come next November. How she dis- 
likes my memory for dates! I never 
supposed then that married life would 
have so many unpreventable hard- 
ships. It has been a steady pull to 
keep the family supported. A man 
has no idea of it when he starts out. 
I advised my boys not to fall in love; 
but they would not profit by my ex- 
perience and actually told me I did 
not know what a lucky man I had 
been, —as if I did not appreciate my 
own wife. 

Mrs. Archibald has always been 
very trying, because she never remem- 
bers that I love her, and keeps asking 
if I do. If she would take things for 
granted we should get along better. 
A fellow as old as I am cannot be ex- 
pected to be demonstrative. Yet if 
she did but know it, she cannot come 
into the library without my old pulses 
beating faster just at the sight of her. 
She is my wife. She has no notion 
how stunning she is. But we do not 
always find each other entertaining. 
I wonder what we did talk about once. 
She likes to hear about business; I 
want to forget it when I come home. 
She likes politics; the papers can tell 
her more than I can. I can’t read 
her kind of books; they are morbid 
and introspective. I like her to bring 
me the paper and my slippers and the 
match-box; then I can read and 




















smoke and if I happen to look up or 
want to show her a sentence, — why, 
she’s there. She thinks I might talk 
to her. That’s nonsense. 

There was no need of her going 
away. Iam gone all day, and she has 
the house to herself. I can stand her 
being gone if she can, only I don’t 
like the idea of just weather bulletin 
postals. It isn’t proper. I suppose 
the maid thinks the letters are sent to 
the office. She might tell me she 
cares forme. A man needs to be told 
often that he is liked. Women are so 
queer. They do not keep us men as 
lovers. They get so mixed up with 
children, servants and worries that 
they do not stand out distinct by 
themselves and demand recognition 
as wives. They spoil husbands by be- 
ing too submissive. 

It is particularly hard for men to 
know how to get on with them about 
money matters. I put a thousand 
dollars in the bank at a time and tell 
Mrs. Archibald to let me know when 
she wants more; but she says it is there 
for general purposes. Then I pro- 
pose to give her a separate allow- 
ance, and she gets indignant at my 
language,—that is her very word. 
What can a man do? I have told my 
boys to start square about this money 
business. I’d like to know if my son’s 
wife, who is wealthy in her own right, 
makes my boy an allowance. 

June 6—Another trouble about 
Mrs. Archibald is her lack of frank- 
ness. I can’t find out what she really 
wants. She thinks I ought to know 
by intuition. I have not any. Then 
when she is tired she keeps on work- 
ing and getting more conscientious 
and tries to drive abreast her house- 
keeping, social and philanthropic du- 
ties. As she gets energetic, I retire. 
It always ends in a fit of morbidness, 
when she asks me to make her a bet- 
ter woman. If she would let herself 
alone she would be all right. _It is 
not fair towards me for her to get so 
tired. She says she should not be if 
I talked to her more. Queer! I am 
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I had rather work 


that she is mine. 
for her than — even for myself. But 
I never had a knack at being an every- 
day companion, and that is what a 
woman wants when she has neither 
little children nor causes. A woman 
always wants to mother something 
and to be cherished. 

She has no idea how I depend on 
our Sunday afternoon together when 
she seems at leisure. I always did 
make love to her Sundays, and would 
now if she would let me. But when 
I begin, she thinks I am not in ear- 
nest, or if I ask her to go to walk that 
I do so just for her sake. She has 
such queer attacks of conscience 
which spoil her companionship! I 
would not let her guess though how it 
keeps me straight, just as it has the 
children. 

Bless her heart, she does not know 
how she loves me. She never says 
“my house,” though it does stand in 
her name; it is always “our house.” 
Sometimes she speaks of the children 
as hers only; I don’t wonder at that, 
but I wish she would stop doing for 
them and planning for me to do for 
them, and let herself and me do for 
ourselves alone. If she could have 
thought it a duty to have a good time 
and spend money, she would not have 
gone off in this way, as if I were to 
blame. Of course she gets tired, for 
no married woman can run house and 
children on any eight hour basis; but 
she isn’t the aggravating kind of 
woman who can’t realize what it is 
to be a man with responsibilities. 

June 0.—If she were here now, she 
would know how to keep this room 
cool. It is beastly hot. Supposing she 
never came back! Her conscientious- 
ness won’t let her do that. She’s a 
plucky little woman to have stood me 
as long as she has. I. can see now her 
brave little way when we were going 
to be engaged, and how she stood out 
on theories and I made promises. I 
have kept the letter of them, not the 
spirit. Because I knew I loved her, 
I stopped telling her so. She must 
have been lonely when I was gone all 
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day, and the children away from home. 
No wonder she asked all kinds of 
questions when I came in. I'd answer 
them now and take the cigar out of my 
mouth too. 

She still tries so hard to idealize me, 
and always maintains my honor be- 
fore the children. I never heard of 
her running down husbands at her 
club, or of her posing as a_ wife- 
martyr; but I do wish her club friends 
were pretty girls rather than such ex- 
cellent women —and that her club 
was open in the evenings, so she could 
have somewhere to go when I go 
out. I'll stay at home if ever she gets 
back. 

For a woman _ with theories, 
Mrs. Archibald has been wonderfully 
adaptable. I have been a brute. I 
told her once I would take my break- 
fast down town if I could not have it 
when I wanted it in my own house. 
She never argues; she accepts — she 
is so mighty high bred. She remem- 
bers though, and when I have been 
down early on purpose to breakfast 
with her, she has always just had her 
coffee and rolls. 

Day after to-morrow is our wedding 
anniversary. It is not fair in her to 
be away then. I'll get even with her; 
I'll send her a sapphire ring, — not 
something for the house,— to make 
her think of me. 

June 15.—It is a week since I sent 
Mrs. Archibald that sapphire. I 
merely had a postal from her saying 
“Parcel duly received.” She always 
was obstinate about keeping her word. 
I have to take my meals at the club 
now. The servants think I am in the 
way and want to know exactly when 
I can be ready for them. My wife 
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always let me have them when I 
wanted them, without asking any 
questions. 

The men at the club invite me to 
stay over Sunday at their country 
places, just as if I were a miserable 
bachelor. It is contemptible, when I 
have a wife of my own, but am not al- 
lowed to go and spend Sunday with 
her. 

June 20.—It is getting hotter. There 
is nobody in the house. A man wants 
some kind of companionship when he 
comes home tired. 

I used to think I knew my wife 
when she was a girl. But her intel- 
lect has developed so astonishingly, — 
owing to her club, she says, — that my 
son-in-law finds her very entertain- 
ing. I wish she would talk to me as 
she does to him. I won't ask her par- 
don for things I have not done, but 
I won’t do them any more. Just let- 
ting her alone these last years, because 
she was my dear wife, has been bad 
for us both. If she only knew it, she’s 
the bravest, honestest, sweetest woman 
in the world. There isn’t an old fellow 
at the club who doesn’t envy me. 
She never shall want to leave me 
again. I'll do everything for her but 
get up early to breakfast. 

If I could offer myself again, I’d 
have the theories and she should make 
the promises,— never to leave me 
and to believe I love her even if I for- 
get to say so. 

June 26.—Mrs. Archibald must see 
the impropriety in remaining away 
any longer. Fortunately I am already 
married to her, for I never could win 
her now, and I could not live without 
her. My wife never can be so old that 
I shall cease loving her. 


JUNE. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


Trips to the music of a lover’s rhyme, 


le “IS now the season when old gran’ther Time 


When nightly to her casement Juliet goes,— 


The merry month of Romeo and the rose. 


























chusetts off the sea- 
coast, the attraction 
thereto being its riv- 
ers and widespreading 
meadows. The earliest chroniclers 
speak of the hardships of the first set- 
tlers in going through the fifteen miles 
of wilderness from Watertown to Con- 
cord much as a journey to California 
in 1850 would have been described. 
It seemed a formidable undertaking, 
as did their burrowing into the hillside 
during their first winter. In 1636, how- 
ever, the American pioneer had not 
become familiar with the hardships of 
a life in the wilderness. 

The leader of the Concord settle- 
ment was Peter Bulkeley, the first 
minister of the town, a man of culture 
and a liberal mind, a genuine leader of 
men, of generous purposes and deeds, 
an able preacher and a wise counselor. 
He was one of the moderators of the 
synod held in Newtown in 1637, but 
he was too broad minded to take sides 
with either party in the Antinomian 
controversy. He was the first minister 
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in New England to adopt the habit 
of catechising the young on Sundays; 
and Neal describes him as “‘a thunder- 
ing preacher and a judicious divine.” 

The early settlers found Concord 
anything but a paradise; and not al- 
ways did the peaceful name they 
adopted describe their actual situation. 
The meadows were wet, the soil was 
difficult to render productive, their 
cattle died, many were sick, and an 
early record says the people were 
“forced to cut their bread very thin for 
a long season.” In 1642 there was 
much talk of abandoning the six miles 
square which the General Court had 
given to plant a town on, and a coun- 
cil of ministers was called for advice; 
but it was recommended that they 
“continue and wait upon God,” as 
Winthrop reports. It was found diffi- 
cult to maintain two ministers, as the 
custom then was; and. the pastor, 
John Jones, removed to Connecticut 
in 1644. A considerable company, 
about one-eighth of the whole popula- 
tion, followed Jones, glowing accounts 
having come to them of the promising 
region of Connecticut. 
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In 1644 there were fifty families in 
the town. They had about three hun- 
dred cattle, and “their buildings were 
conveniently placed, chiefly in one 
straight street under a sunny bank in 
a low level,” as Johnson says. In 
1645, in a petition to the General 
Court, the people said: “We have not 
found any special hand of God gone 
out against us, only the poverty and 
meanness of the place we live in, not 
answering the labor bestowed on it, 
together with the badness and wetness 
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wrote a covenant which would be ac- 
ceptable to the most liberal-minded 
church members of to-day; and the 
volume of his sermons, which was sent 
over to London for publication, shows 
that he gave his congregation the best 
spiritual food which the time could 
afford. As Emerson well says of the 
first settlers of Concord, “their re- 
ligion was sweetness and peace amidst 
toil and tears.””’ Something of pros- 
perity had come to the town by the 
vear 1672, for then it was that the rude 
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of the meadows, hath consumed most 
of the estates of those who have hith- 
erto borne the burden of charges 
amongst us, and thereby the bodily 
abilities of many.” As an illustration 
of this statement, it may be noted that 
Bulkeley left England with six thou- 
sand pounds, and that he died, in 1659, 
worth only thirteen hundred, the rest 
having been spent in aiding the town 
and helping his neighbors. The peo- 
ple held bravely on, however, large 
additional tracts of land were granted 
the town, and in due time prosperity 
came. 

For the Concord church Bulkeley 


meeting-house at first built gave way 
to a far better one, which, with many 
modifications and additions, continues 
to this day that occupied by the first 
parish in Concord. 

In spite of the Indian troubles, 
which began in 1675 with King Phil- 
ip’s war, and which continued for near- 
ly a century with only short intervals, 
the town continued to prosper; and 
the population grew from one hun- 
dred families in 1680 to more than 


three hundred in 1706, and to 2,700 
people in 1764. Being a frontier town 
at first, Concord took an active part 
in all the Indian troubles, was a cen- 
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ter of military ef- 
forts, always had 
a large militia 
force under or- 
ganization; and 
not many years 
passed but that a 
considerable num- 
ber of its inhab- 
itants were actu- 
ally under arms 
in protecting the 
frontier or mak- 
ing invasions 
arainst the 
French and In- 
dians. Every man 
of military age, 
with the excep- 
tion of the minis- 
ter, deacons and 








magistrates, was 
required to fur- 
nish himself with arms and ammuni- 
tion, to drill with his company at 
stated times, and to go out on duty 
in the garrisons and on expeditions. 
The officers were church members, 
and the trainings were opened with 
prayer by the officer in command. 
The town had its garrison houses, at 
least seven in number at the period of 
the King Philip trouble, and the peo- 
ple were always ready for an attack. 
In these troublous times not much 
attention could be given to education, 


THOREAU’S BIRTHPLACE. 
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and in 1665 the town was criticised by 
the General Court for having no Latin 
school and for being negligent of the 
catechising of youth. So early as 1672 
the beginnings of a library existed; 
and at that time the schoolmaster 
taught in his own dwelling such chil- 
dren as cared to goto him. In 1680 
it was reported that schools were held 
in every quarter of the town by “men 
and women that teach to read and 
write English when parents can 
spare their children and others to 
go to them.” In 1688 a 
girl bound out in the town 
was to “be taught perfectly 
to read English, sew, spin 
and knit, as she shall be ca- 
pable.” In the second and 
third generations many 
men signed their names by 
making a mark, and few of 
the women could write. In 
1687 a house and land 
were given to the town by 
Captain Timothy Wheeler, 
with which to build a 
schoolhouse. The effect of 
this and other efforts was 
that when the eighteenth 
century was fully entered 
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upon, education became more general, 
and nearly all persons were able to 
read and write. 

In the early years only those who 
were church members could vote, hold 
office or serve as jurymen. So late 
as 1689 there were in Concord thirty- 
five men who owned property to the 
amount of six pounds each, who were 
not members of the church. As there 
were then in the town one hundred 
and twenty-five families, about one- 
third of the whole number of men did 
not belong to the church. The peo- 
ple of Concord were thoroughly loyal 
to the Puritan spirit, however; and on 
April 19, 1689, the town sent a militia 
company to Boston to aid in the re- 
volt against Andros. In view of the 
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unsettled condition of affairs in the 
colony, the town instructed its repre- 
sentatives to seek the restoration of the 
old government, and, if that were im- 
possible, that a council of war be 
chosen. This was the only formal 
declaration sent from any town to the 
seat of government of a readiness to 
join in a war for the assertion of popu- 
lar rights. This was prophetic of the 
attitude of Concord on that other 19th 
of April, nearly a century later. 
During the eighteenth century a 
silent growth went on in the schools, 


in the churches and on the farms. 
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Concord lost much of its territory 
by the formation of new towns; but 
it gained in wealth and in the solid 
prosperity of the people. In such 
a town the most important interest 
was that of religion; and in the 
Massachusetts churches a_ slow 
process of change was at work. 
New methods of singing came into 
vogue, instruments were intro- 
duced, the Bible came to be read 
without comment, attacks were 
made upon the connection of 
church and state, and the old doc- 
trines were not held as rigidly as in 
the early days. The most marked 
feature of the eighteenth century 
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in religion was the “Great Awak- 
ening” under the leadership of Ed- 
wards and Whitfield. Into the 
Concord church this awakening en- 
tered with sufficient power to divide 
the church. In 1735 the minister was 
dismissed, ostensibly for intoxication, 
probably because he leaned towards 
Arminianism; and he was succeeded 
by one of the most zealous of the re- 
vivalists, a man of great eloquence 
and piety. The result was a with- 
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When the year 1775 had been 
reached, Concord “was one of the 
great centers not only of intellectual 
life but also of political influence and 
power. Of all our inland settlements, 
in population it was almost the largest, 
in resources almost the wealthiest.” 
During the eighteenth century the 
population did not reach three thou- 
sand; but it had become a shire town, 
and it was the largest and most influ- 
ential town in the western part of Mid- 
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drawal of one-third of the people into 
another society, known as the Black- 
horse Church, from the name of the 
tavern where the meetings were held. 
In the course of this controversy the 
town was in a state of discord and bit- 
terness of feeling for many years. At 
last better counsels prevailed, the dis- 
senters returned on the death of their 
leader, and the church was once more 
united and strong. Daniel Bliss was 
praised as a great preacher by Whit- 
field; but he died soon after the con- 
troversy ended, having only reached 
middle age. 


dlesex County. Five or six times in 
the year the courts met in Concord, 
and brought with them the business, 
the political discussion and the intel- 
lectual activity which went with them 
at every session. 

A delegate convention was held in 
Concord, August 30, 1774, all the 
towns in the county being represented, 
to consider the political crisis then ap- 
parent to all, and to take such action 
as seemed necessary. This conven- 
tion, in its resolutions, expressed it- 
self as loyal to the king, but it severely 
condemned recent acts of Parliament. 
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The governor called the General 
Court to assemble in Salem in Octo- 
ber, but when he did not meet it there 
the members adjourned to Concord, 
at which place a Provincial Congress 
had been called to meet at the previ- 
ous convention. On October 11 the 
General Court met in Concord, to- 
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acted as chaplain. After preparing a 
remonstrance to General Gage, urg- 
ing him to discontinue the military 
demonstrations which were exciting 
the alarm of the Province, the Con- 
gress adjourned to Cambridge. For 
six months the Congress continued its 
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sessions, alternating between Cam- 
bridge and Concord, and 
preparations for a strug- 
———=gif gle with the royal author- 


‘'f ities went rapidly on. The 
i] militia were reorganized 
‘} as “minute men,” and 
made ready for action 
ik upon a moment’s warn- 
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ether with delegates especially se- ing. Stores and arms were accu- 
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lected for the purpose, and, as a 
Provisional Congress, elected John 
Hancock president and Benjamin Lin- 
coln secretary. The court-house prov- 
ing too small, the Congress assembled 
in the meeting-house; and the Con- 
cord minister, Rev. William Emerson, 


mulated, which were directed to be 


placed in Concord and Worces- 
ter. As a matter of fact, Worces- 
ter was not used for this pur- 


pose; but in Concord there were gath- 
ered eleven hundred tents, ten tons 
of cartridges, fifteen thousand can- 
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teens, a thousand iron pots, many 
cannon and mortars, and other imple- 
ments of war in large quantities, as 
well as large stores of provisions. 

It was not mere accident which 
made Concord the centre of these ac- 
tivities; for the town was known to be 
thoroughly loyal to the provincial in- 
terests, it had a large militia equip- 
ment, and Colonel James Barrett, who 
was given charge of these stores, was 
known as a man of ability and military 
skill. The town was the leading cen- 
tre of the provincial interests outside 
of Boston and its immediate vicinity, 
it was far enough away to permit 
of the collection of the stores with- 
out immediately attracting the at- 
tention of the governor, and yet 
near enough to allow of their im- 
mediate use in any conflict with the 
military forces located in Boston. 
All these causes taken together 
made Concord almost of necessity 
the place where the conflict with 
Great Britain should begin. 

[t is not necessary that the story 
of the Concord fight should be told 
in detail; it is sufficient that we 
should be reminded of the march 
of the British to destroy the stores, 
that a part of them were met at the 
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north bridge by the minute men, 
that they began a hasty retreat, 
and were repeatedly attacked and 
fired upon until they were safe 
across Charlestown neck. The best 
account of this encounter of the 
farmers of Massachusetts with the sol- 
diers of Great Britain was written in 
his almanac by the Concord minister 
immediately afterward, and was dis- 
covered by his grandson, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, in 1835, on the occasion 
of his giving an address on the his- 
tory of the town. 

“The guard set by the enemy,” says 
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William Emerson, “to secure the pass 
at the North Bridge were alarmed by 
the approach of our people, who were 
now advancing with special orders not 
to fire upon the troops unless fired 
upon. These orders were so punctu- 
ally observed that we received the fire 
of the enemy in three several and 
separate discharges of their pieces be- 
fore it was returned by our command- 
ing officer; the firing then soon be- 
came general for several minutes, in 
which skirmish two were killed on 
each side, and several of the enemy 
wounded. . . . The three com- 
panies of troops soon quitted their post 
at the bridge, and retreated in the 
greatest disorder and confusion to the 
main body, who were soon upon the 
march to meet them. For half an hour 
the enemy, by their marches and coun- 
termarches, discovered great fickle- 
ness and inconstancy of mind, some- 
times advancing, sometimes returning 
to their former posts; till at length 
they quitted the town, and retreated 
by the way they came.” 

Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson tells 
me that William Emerson preached to 
the people of Concord in 1775 a ser- 
mon strongly loyal to King George; 
but a year later he had come to take a 


different position, and was enthusi- 
astic in his defense of the American 
cause. His stirring sermons undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the attitude 
taken by the people of Concord. He 
was greatly loved by his people, had 
built him a house in the neighborhood 
of the north bridge in 1765, and had a 
young family growing up about him. 
He was too strongly interested in the 
patriot cause to sit quietly at home, 
however, and in August, 1776, he 
joined the army at Ticonderoga as 
chaplain, was taken ill of camp fever, 
attempted to return home, and died at 
Rutland, Vermont, at the age of 
thirty-three. An eloquent preacher, a 
man of literary promise, a patriot 
leader of marked ability, the early 
death of William Emerson cut him off 
from a great career. 

In the truest sense it was the people 
of Concord who met the British at the 
north bridge and turned them back. 
Every town which took part on that 
occasion had formerly been a part of 
the town of Concord, had been settled 
by Concord people, and many of those 
who joined in the fight from other 
towns bore Concord names. If the 
Acton company was in the lead in the 
march to the bridge, it was only a little 
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time before that Acton had _ been 
separated from the mother town; and 
the same may be said of Bedford, Car- 
lisle and Chelmsford. The leaders of 


the minute men were Colonel Barrett 
and Major John Buttrick, both Con- 


cord men, and worthy of the men they 
led. These were not warlike men, but 
men loving peace; yet they loved lib- 
erty more than all else, and would not 
consent that any should rule them but 
themselves. 

After the Revolution was over, Con- 
cord was the scene of one episode of 
Shays’s rebellion. A large number of 
discontented men from west Middlesex 
assembled in Concord and prevented 
the meeting of the court. The 
people of Concord had no 
sympathy with the rebellion, 
and made every effort to se- 
cure peace. A conference 
of the leading men of the 
county was held in Concord 
at the same time that the 
town was occupied by armed 
men; but they could not pre- 
vail on the mob to disperse. 

Very soon, however, the re- 
bellion came to an inglorious 
end; and as soon as pros- 
perity returned, the griev- 
ances were forgotten, debts 


were paid, and the courts met as usual. 

On the death of William Emerson, 
he was succeeded in the Concord pul- 
pit by Ezra Ripley, who married his 
widow. He was ordained in 1778, 
and continued in his place as the Con- 
cord minister until 1841, a period of 
more than 60 years. He was one of 
the most remarkable and _ influential 
men who ever lived in the town, was 
almost an autocrat in his moral power, 
and ruled his parish with unfailing 
skill and authority. Emerson said 
that Dr. Ripley thought “the universe 
existed only or mainly for his church 
and congregation.” ‘Right manly he 
was,” Emerson said, “and the manly 
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thing he could always say.” The ac- 
count which Emerson wrote of Dr. 
Ripley after his death, and which now 
appears in his complete works, is one 
of the most interesting and faithful de- 
scriptions of an old-time minister in 
New England which can be found 
anywhere. There before us appears 
the solid, assertive leader of his people, 
who judges everything from the 
parochial point of view, who preaches 
a religion for sturdy, practical men, 
who has no leanings towards mysti- 
cism or an enthusiastic piety, who 
tends his own acres as faithfully as 
any man in the town, who is good at 
fires, who is the leader in every public 


General Court and once in the na- 
tional House of Representatives, he 
was too honest a man, too little under 
the control of any party, too sincere 
in the expression of the convictions of 
his own mind, to be reélected to im- 
portant places. Emerson said of him 
that “his character made him the con- 
science of the community in which he 
lived.” For many a town about, the 
opinion of “Squire Hoar” was desired, 
and when obtained it was accepted as 
final. When sent by the legislature of 
Massachusetts to South Carolina, in 
1844, to test the constitutionality of 
certain acts authorizing the imprison- 
ment of free negroes, the legislature 


THE MEADOWS. 


interest, who prays for rain with a con- 
viction that it will come when he asks 
for it, who is kind and charitable in a 
large degree, and who is as sympa- 
thetic as he is masterful. The memory 
of this quaint, strong man still lives on 
in Concord, green almost as on the 
day when he died, for his influence 
was stamped deep into every phase of 
its life. 

Another man of the same mold and 
temper, a contemporary of Dr. Rip- 
ley, was Samuel Hoar, the father of 
Senator Hoar and Judge Hoar. A 
lawyer of stern integrity, who could 
not be corrupted, he was honored and 
trusted by his neighbors for many 
years. Twice in the Massachusetts 


of the latter state voted that he be ex- 
pelled, and he was forcibly ejected 
from the territory of South Carolina, 
but not until he had asserted his inde- 
pendence by refusing to shut himself 
up in his room when warned of the 
danger of appearing on the streets. 
Until the day he was expelled he went 
everywhere, walking about Charles- 
ton as if his life were not threatened 
at every moment. “He was a very 
natural, but a very high character,” 
says Emerson, “a man of simple tastes, 
plain and true in speech, with a clear 
perception of justice, and a perfect 
obedience thereto in his action.” 

A grandson of William Emerson 
went often to Concord as a youth, to 
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HENRY D. THOREAU, 


visit the house of his grandmother, 
who was then the wife of Ezra Ripley; 
and this led to his making the town his 
home in after years, and to the wide 
reputation he and his literary friends 
gave it.* In 1814, in war time, and 
when prices were very high, the Emer- 
son family spent a year in Dr. Ripley’s 
house. Ralph Waldo and his brothers 
attended the Concord school, and 
there he first spoke some of his verses 


* See the illustrated article on ‘‘ Emerson and his Friends 
in Concord,” by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, in the Mew 
England Magazine, December, 1890; also “‘ The Portraits 
of Emerson,’’ December, 1896. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


in public. In a letter to one of his 
brothers he described the effects of 
the peace of 1815, saying that when 
the news reached Concord “a smile 
was on every face and a joy in every 
heart.” He was frequently in the 
town throughout his youth, often 
spending there his vacations and holi- 
days, so that he knew it and its people 
familiarly from his earliest years. 
When Emerson’s aunt died, who was 
the last link in the family connection 
binding him to Dr. Ripley, the old 
patriarch said to him: “I wish you 
and your brothers to come to this 
house as you have always done. You 
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will not like to be excluded; I shall 
not like to be neglected.” 

After Emerson had retired from the 
pulpit of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, he went with his mother, in Oc- 
tober, 1834, to live in the house of Dr. 
Ripley. There he spent a year, and 
there he began the writ- 
ing of his little book 
called “Nature,” the 
first product of his 
genius. A year later he 
bought the house on 
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the road to Boston, into which 
he went with his bride, in Au- 
gust, 1835, and which was his home 
to the end of his life. Not only 
had Concord attractions for Emerson 
on account of the associations of his 
youth, but he loved it for its own sake 
and because it appealed to his poet’s 
eye and heart. His wife had been a 
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resident of Plymouth, and she wished 
him to make that place his home; but 
he wrote to her that it was streets, and 
not suited to his purpose. Of Con- 
cord he wrote to her before their mar- 
riage: “I must win you to love it. I 
am born a poet,—of a low class with- 


THE HOMES OF 
ALCOTT, HAWTHORNE, 


EMERSON AND THOREAU. 
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out doubt, yet a poet. This is my na- 
ture and vocation. My singing, to be 
sure, is very husky, and is for the most 
part in prose. Still I am a poet in 
the sense of a perceiver and dear lover 
of the harmonies that are in the soul 
and in matter, and specially of the cor- 
respondences between these and those. 
A sunset, a forest, a snow storm, a 
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certain river view, are more to me_ bright eyes a dull rabbit-warren.” It 
than many friends, and do ordinarily _ was to him as a park, a place in which 
divide my day with my books. Wher- one could easily get about, for he did 
ever I go, therefore, I guard and 
study my rambling propensities.” 
It was one of the good fortunes 
of Emerson’s life that he went to 
live in Concord. He could have 
found no place better suited to his 
needs as a poet and thinker or 
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more happily fitted to his tastes not love wildness or scenery that daz- 
and habits. It had for him quiet zled with its beauty or majesty. What 
and leisure, the variety of river, Emerson found in Concord he has 
woods and lake which his muse 
desired, and the simple folk as his 
companions who were best able to 
give his genius repose and peace. A 
little farm occupied many of his leisure 
moments, and its acres gave him 
poems and wise thoughts, if not po- 
tatoes and corn. In his journal he 
wrote, in 1852: “If God gave me my 
choice of the whole planet or my little 
farm, I should certainly take my 
farm.” He did not think of Concord 
as a perfect place in its natural beau- 
ties, for he said, “it might seem to FRANK B. SANBORN, 
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well described on one of the pages of 
his journal, where he says: “When I 
bought my farm I did not know what 
a bargain I had in the bluebirds, bobo- 
links and thrushes, which were not 
charged in the bill. As little did I 
guess what sublime mornings and 
sunsets I was buying, what reaches of 
landscape, and what fields and lanes 
fora tramp. Neither did I fully con- 
sider what an indescribable luxury is 
our Indian River (the Concord), which 
runs parallel with the village street, 
and to which every house on that long 
street has a back door which leads 
down through 
the garden to the 
river bank; 
where a skiff or 
a dory gives you, 
all summer, ac- 
cess to enchant- 
ments new every 
day, and, all win- 
ter, to miles of 
ice for the skater. 
Still less did I 
know what good 
and true neigh- 
bors I was buy- 
ing; men_ of 
thought and vir- 
tue, some of 
them now known 
the country 





EPHRAIM BULL, THE ORIGINATOR OF 


CONCORD GRAPE, 


through for their learning, or sub- 
tlety, or active or patriotic power, 
but whom I had the pleasure of 
knowing long before the country 
did; and other men, not known widely, 
but known at home, farmers, not doc- 
tors of laws, but doctors of land, 
skilled in turning a swamp or a sand 
bank into a fruitful field, and where 
witch grass and nettles grew, causing 
a forest of apple trees or miles of corn 
and rye to thrive.” 

It was not long after Emerson went 
to live in Concord that his name be- 
gan to attract attention amongst the 
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few who were of a like mind 
with himself; and the interest 
in him grew with the publi- 
cation of “Nature” in 1836, 
and with the formation of 
the “Transcendentalist Club” 
in the same year. Still un- 
known to the larger public, 
he began to be the centre of 
attraction for the little group 
of men who were seeking for 
a higher spiritual philosophy 
than had_ been hitherto 
known in New England. So 
few in number and so isola- 
ted by the nature of their 
THE thinking was this company 
of spiritual adventurers, that 
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they were drawn closely together for 
sympathy and encouragement. 

As early as 1836 began that move- 
ment towards Concord of those who 
were attracted by Emerson, that has 
since made the little town known in 
every part of the world. In 
August of that year he wrote 
in his journal: “Mr. Alcott 
has spent a day here lately,— 
the world-builder.” — Alcott 
first visited Emerson in 1835. 
Emerson wrote of him that 
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felt 


mind | 
sympathy.” Two years later Emerson 


a man in whose whole 


wrote in his journal: “Yesterday Al- 


cott left us, after a three days’ visit. 
The most extraordinary man, and the 
highest genius of his time. 


W onder- 











THE GRAVES OF HAWTHORNE, EMERSON, THOREAU AND THE ALCOTTS IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW CEMETERY. 


he was “a wise man, simple, su- 
perior to display, and drops the 
best things as quietly as the least.” 
Of his visit to Emerson at this 
time Alcott himself wrote with en- 
thusiasm, saying of their conversa- 
tions in his journal: “On most sub- 
jects there was striking conformity of 
taste;” and he added: “I have found 


ful is the steadiness of his vision.” 
Early in April, 1840, Alcott went to 
live in Concord, the first of those per- 
sons who were attracted to that village 
because it was the home of Emerson. 

It was also in 1836 that Margaret 
Fuller found her way to the house of 
Emerson, when she made him a long 
visit and sought the confidence of his 
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austere mind. They saw much of 
each other, had not a little corre- 
spondence, but in the deepest sense 
never were friends. Delightful is 
Emerson’s account of his first ac- 
quaintance with the learned and ex- 
acting Margaret, who sought with the 
greatest skill to win his confidence. 
l‘or years she went three or four times 
in the year to his house, was received 
there as a welcome guest, and en- 
deared herself to every member of his 
household. She went to Concord as 
on a pilgrimage, giving more than she 
received, but returned again and again 
to obtain what she was confident she 
might some time secure if she were 
but persistent enough. Though Mar- 
garet was not able to draw out what 
she desired from Emerson’s mind, he 
was able to say of her: “All the art, 
the thought and the nobleness in New 
England seemed at that moment re- 
lated to her, and she to it.” 

It was in 1835 that Harriet Marti- 
neau found her way to Concord for the 
sake of Emerson’s presence; and 
thither went Frederika Bremer in 
1849, drawn by the same attraction. 
An even greater than these moved to 
Concord in 1842; for it was in that 
year that Hawthorne went with his 
bride to live in the house built by Wil- 
liam Emerson, which was the home of 
Dr. Ripley for more than half a cen- 
tury, and to which he gave the name 
of the Old Manse. Among the many 
charming pages written by this great- 
est of our romancers, none have more 
of charm than those in which he de- 
scribes the old parsonage and the 
scenes in and about Concord. In his 
journal he speaks of the river as no 
great favorite of his; but, on better ac- 
quaintance, he describes it as “one of 
the loveliest features in a scene of 
great rural beauty.” , He wrote of the 
scenery of Concord, that it has no very 
marked characteristics, but that it has 
a great deal of quiet beauty. Of the 
Assabeth, which joins the Concord in 
the village, Hawthorne says that a 
more lovely stream for a mile above 
the junction “has never flowed on 


earth—nowhere, indeed, except to lave 
the interior regions of a poet’s imag- 
ination.” The dream-picture of the 
Concord River, the tranquil woods, 
and the gentle hills over which Haw- 
thorne paced with Emerson, Thoreau 
or Ellery Channing have all a place in 
the magic of his descriptions. 

Most indigenous and aboriginal of 
all the authors who have found in 
Concord a home was Henry Thoreau, 
a man born in the town, but not of one 
of its older families, and yet the truest 
interpreter of its out-door life. Early 
sought out and loved by Emerson, in 
whose house he was for some time a 
confidential inmate, Thoreau knew 
every corner and ii0ok ot Concord, 
and has described its walks and woods, 
its rivers and birds, with an unrivalled 
genius. He is the great prose-poet of 
nature, its most intimate friend and 
confidant. Mrs. Samuel Hoar said of 
Thoreau: “Henry talks of nature as 
if she had been born and brought up 
in Concord.” This comment, which 
was perhaps intended as a criticism, 
is in truth the highest praise which 
could have been given to Thoreau’s 
work, for no one could write of nature 
with the perfect art which was his, 
who did not feel that he was admitted 
into the innermost shrine of her sanc- 
tuary. 

William Ellery Channing, the poet, 
friend and first biographer of Thoreau, 
early went to live in Concord with his 
bride, the sister of Margaret Fuller. 
Thither also went George William 
Curtis in 1842, to spend a year on a 
Concord farm doing farm work in the 
morning, but giving his time to walk- 
ing or study in the afternoon. For 
another six months he lived in the 
neighborhood of Emerson and raised 
vegetables under his own direction 
and selling them in the markets as a 
means of gaining a practical acquaint- 
ance with country life. Somewhat 
later Frank B. Sanborn went to live 
in the village, has become widely 
known as the friend of Emerson, Tho- 
reau and John Brown, and has made 
a place of his own as an editor and 
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author and in the application of the 
principles of sociology to the philan- 
thropies. 

Such were the men who were drawn 
to Concord by 
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of the world’s destiny, yet were 
simple bores of a very intense 
water.” Somewhat of exaggera- 


tion is in this statement; but these 
people came with high hopes, and 
they went away not wholly disappoint- 
ed, for they had found an original 
thinker, and in him was new life for 
them. 

It is not to be supposed that all the 
people who lived in Concord were 
saints and philosophers. Many of 
them were hard working, honest, hard 
headed utilitarian men and women, 
much concerned about the things of 
this world and taking no interest in 
philosophy or reform. They loved 
their acres, were well behaved in their 
daily conduct, kept the moral law 
with a plodding fidelity, attended 
church with a good degree of regular- 








the presence 
there of Emer- 
son or whose 


genius was devel- 
oped there under 


his fostering 
friendship. As 
his reputation 


grew,others went 
to see him, to 
talk over the eter- 
nities with him or 
to catch such 
inspiration as 
they could from 
his genius. The 
intellectual lead- 
ers of the coun- 
try sought his 
study for the 














mental quicken- 
ing which he 
alone could give; but there also came 
a long succession of those who had 
hobbies to ride or some iconoclastic 
thought to utter. “Never was a poor 
little country village,” says Haw- 
thorne, in his essay on the Old Manse, 
“infested with such a variety of queer, 
strangely dressed, oddly behaved 
mortals, most of whom took upon 
themselves to be important agents 
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ity, and were devoted in their own 
way to the gospel they heard on Sun- 
days. Yet they were too much wed- 
ded to the ways of common sense, had 
too keen an eye to business and to 
what has been called the “main 
chance,” to have any drawing of heart 
or mind to the teachings of the trans- 
cendentalists. 

It was such people as these who, in 











considerable numbers, had their prac- 
tical comments to make on the say- 
ings of Emerson, Alcott and Thoreau, 
whom they regarded as visionaries 
and not quite sound in their mental 
faculties. Much of gossip went about 
the village concerning them, and they 
were often the source of merriment in 
the parlors or on the streets. Thoreau 
was frequently the subject of com- 
ment, his thriftless ways were con- 
demned, his want of a profession de- 
clared highly reprehensible, and his 
vagabond habits thought worthy of 
the severest condemnation. His life 
at Walden was spoken of as a sort of 
boastful exploitation of himself, and as 
not so very great a feat, after all, since 
he was abundantly supplied with 
doughnuts and pies from the Concord 
kitchens. When he went by the first 
parish meeting-house on a Sunday, 
just as people were passing out from 
the church service, with a small pine 
tree on his shoulder, such as his 
mother had asked him to secure for 
her, his act became the topic of the 
severest gossip. He was condemned 
as a heathen, and the community 
spoke against him its disapproval. 

It was Alcott, however, who was the 
chief object of disapproval on the part 
of these Philistines. By them he was 
regarded as a lazy man, who did not 
provide for his family, and a philoso- 
pher who had nothing to say which 
could be turned into money. He was 
the subject of much merriment; and 
his words and ways were often spoken 
of with severest condemnation. By 
this it may be seen that the philoso- 
phers did not find life all sunshine in 
Concord or find every one ready to 
give theman unbiased hearing. Indeed, 
it may be said that the transcendental 
movement never gained a general ap- 
proval in the town; and the preaching 
from the parish church was of the 
practical, sincere, honest kind, which 
does not indulge in searchings of the 
infinite. To Emerson the utilitarian 
gospel he heard there was in so far 
wanting in spiritual nourishment that 
he ceased attending church. Could he 
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have heard such a man as William 
Henry Channing, a man so much after 
the kind of his own heart and mind, he 
would never have withdrawn from the 
village church or any of the Christian 
rites therein practised. 

Yet each of these men had his faith- 
ful followers and disciples in the vil- 
lage, those who hung upon his lips, 
and who found life in the teachings 
he had to utter. Especially was this 
true of Emerson, who easily fell into 
the village ways, fulfilled loyally his 
duties as a citizen, attended the town 
meetings with a desire to share in all 
the tasks and burdens the town life 
imposed, gave much of interest to the 
schools and the public library, took a 
leading part in the village lyceum, and 
spoke there his hundred lectures. He 
was highly regarded by the villagers, 
and they felt that he was one of them- 
selves. They might laugh at the peo- 
ple who gathered about him, comment 
on his own practical limitations, and 
even sneer at his transcendentalisms; 
but they regarded him as one of them- 
selves, born of their best blood, and 
worthy in himself of their veneration 
and love. He won his way into their 
hearts, and he commanded the admi- 
ration of their minds. 

In time the courts went away from 
Concord; but other interests came to 
take their place, and among them was 
the cattle show or county fair, which 
for many years was held in the village. 
With the advent of the railroad, in 
1844, there came new life to the town; 
it became to a considerable extent one 
of “the bedrooms of Boston,” and the 
number of those who sought homes in 
the town slowly increased. It is now, 
however, as it always has been, large- 
ly a farming community, the meadows 
affording many an acre fitted to the 
highest cultivation. In one of its 
simple homes lived Ephraim Bull, the 
originator of the Concord grape, 
which has carried the name of the 
town far and wide. Many another 
farm has yielded as well, and many a 
farmer has made his mark on the life 
of the town. Among the delightful 
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essays which were the products of the 
antiquarian interest of Dr. Grindall 
Reynolds, for many years a worthy 
successor of William Emerson and 
Dr. Ripley in the pulpit of the first 
parish church, was one on the history 
of a Concord farm, which he traced 
from the first settling of the town to 
the time when he wrote. 

In Concord the anti-slavery interest 
was always strong and energetic. 
Many a fugitive slave found there a 
welcome on his way to freedom, and 
“the underground railway” did an ac- 
tive work in the town. There John 
Brown was welcomed with an enthu- 
siasm such as he found nowhere else, 
Frank B. Sanborn was one of his sup- 
porters, and only missed by the small- 
est chance being with him at Harper’s 
Ferry. An attempt was made, in 
April, 1860, to abduct Mr. Sanborn, in 
order to secure his testimony before a 
committee of Congress on the raid of 
3rown into Virginia; but he was 
speedily rescued by the citizens of the 
town. It was Thoreau who spoke the 
bravest and truest words about John 
Brown in that exciting period, words 


which indicate his heroic mold and 
spirit. Remembering the old Con- 


cord spirit, we cannot be surprised to 
learn that the town performed more 
than its part in the Civil War; and the 
monument erected in the centre of the 
village fitly marks the heroism of its 
citizens. 

The loyalty of the people of Con- 
cord to their town has been for several 
generations one of their marked char- 
acteristics. This is seen in the long 
succession of anniversaries, which be- 
gan in 1825 with the half-centennial of 
the fight at the north bridge. It was 
then that Emerson gave the toast 
which is so worthy of remembrance: 
“The little bush that marks the spot 
where Captain Davis fell; ’tis the 
burning bush where God spake for his 
people.” Ten years later the second 
centennial of the settling of the town 
was celebrated, several of the veterans 
of the Revolution were present, and 
Emerson gave a historical address, 
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which worthily celebrated the past of 
the town. The next year the monu- 
ment at the battle-ground was com- 
pleted, and there was sung that “Con- 
cord Hymn,” in which Emerson im- 
mortalized the deed of that April 
morning in 1775: 


“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
battle was also kept. But the centen- 
nial occasion was remarkable for the 
great men and the immense crowd of 
people it brought together. The year 
before had been completed the “Min- 
ute Man” of Daniel C. French, a na- 
tive of Concord, and an artist worthy 
of the subject. It stands on the spot 
where the minute men of 1775 gath- 
ered to resist the advance of the Brit- 
ish soldiers, and where two of their 
number fell. 

In the recent history of the town the 
most important event was the estab- 
lishment of the Concord School of 
Philosophy, in 1879. Its sessions 
that year were held in the Orchard 
house, then the residence of Mr. Al- 
cott. The next year a small building 
was erected for the purposes of the 
school, and was named the “Hillside 
Chapel.” It was in this building that 
the school held its sessions for ten 
years, continuing in session each year 
for a period of from two to six weeks. 
Such a school has been for many years 
a dream of Mr. Alcott’s, and he was its 
dean as long as it continued. At its 
sessions were heard some of the ablest 
men and women of the country, and 
several books of real value were the 
products of its work. It brought to 
Concord Dr. William T. Harris, who 
bought and lived in the Orchard 
house until after he became the na- 
tional commissioner of education. 

Concord is a typical New England 
village of the better sort, quiet, restful 
and attractive. The intellectual life 
of the men who have made it so widely 
known has entered into it in a degree 
not usual in towns of its size. An ad- 
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mirable course of lectures and con- 
certs is given in the town hall each 
winter under the auspices of its lyce- 
um, which dates back to the very be- 
ginning of such institutions in this 
country. Perhaps no other lyceum 
or lecture association in the country 
can give a longer list of great men and 
women who have spoken before it, for 
Emerson drew to it the best lecturers 
of England and America, in his time. 
The public library is a model of what 
such an institution should be in a 
country town. The public schools 
are in its immediate neighborhood, 
and into them are gathered all the 
school children of the town, those liv- 
ing in the outlying neighborhoods be- 
ing carried in barges. The Antiqua- 
rian Society of the town has recently 
hought one of the oldest houses; and 
in its many rooms is to be found a 
notable collection of great historical 
interest and value. 

Though Emerson, Hawthorne, Al- 
cott and his daughter Louisa, the 
charmer of all children who come to 
know her books, and Thoreau are no 
longer to be seen amidst the scenes of 
Concord, yet every year brings to the 
village an increasing number of peo- 
ple to see their houses and to walk 
amidst their haunts. Among the 
pines of the beautiful Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery all of them sleep. The lit; 
erary reputation of Concord has not 
passed away; and in its quiet retreats 
more than one book is now in the 
process of making. The many clubs 
and literary gatherings, as well as the 
many persons who delight to tell of 
Emerson and Thoreau and Louisa Al- 
cott, give to the village a literary air 
and the charm of a delightful intellec- 
tual life. 

In its outward aspects Concord is a 
straggling village, running widely out 
into the country, never seeming quite 
to know when it has reached its own 
limits. Thenumeroustrees givea park- 





like aspect to the place; but the ex- 
tensive fields of the farmer near at 
hand assure one that the park is not 
for pleasure only. The river moves 
slowly along over its grassy bottom, 
through wide reaching meadows, 
under low browed hills or by the side 
of delightful woods. Not long since 
Mr. Grant Allen made a visit to Con- 
cord; and his description of it has the 
merit of coming from one who could 
view it without prejudice. “Through 
the silent, quiet, suburban-looking 
streets of Concord town,” he writes, 
“we drove on in a constant fervor of 
exclamatory admiration; for a cleaner, 
prettier, more model village than the 
home of Emerson, Hawthorne and 
Thoreau it would be hard to find in 
either hemisphere. In spite of its 
worldwide fame, it is but a place of 
four thousand people, with a strag- 
gling, grassy tree-besprinkled air, as 
befits the retreat of well-to-do Bos- 
tonians. American friends had taught 
us beforehand to expect an old fash- 
ioned half English, Kate Greenaway 
sort of country town; but to our Euro- 
pean eyes what seemed most striking 
and characteristic was its utter Ameri- 
canism — the very new, bright, fresh 
and modern aspect of the streets and 
shops and houses and gardens. Con- 
cord, in fact, is nothing more than a 
village of villas, most or all of them 
wooden, but neatly painted, original 
and often even quaint in design, pret- 
tily relieved by balconies or verandas, 
and as thoroughly domestic in their 
style and appointments as if they were 
really meant to live in.” 

In its patriotic memories, in its lit- 
erary associations, in its truly Ameri- 
can and democratic character, Con- 
cord deserves the reputation it has ac- 
quired. Those who make their pil- 
grimage to it learn something surely 
of what it is to be an American and of 
what it is which has made America 
great, 
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A GLIMPSE AT COLONIAL SCHOOLS. 


By Amelia Leavitt Hill. 


GENERAL system of 
free education, sup- 
ported by the public, 
was not the plan of the 
first settlers of New 
England. They did in- 
sist that every child should receive 
such instruction as they deemed nec- 
essary; but this was to be at the ex- 
pense of the parents. In the case of 
those whose parents were too poor to 
pay the teacher, the town assumed the 
expense, but only in the same way as 
it extended other relief to paupers. 
It is also true that grants were fre- 
quently made by the town to aid in 
the maintenance of schools, but on the 
same principle on which grants were 
often made to physicians, to tanners 
and to those who practised other use- 
ful trades, whose settlement in the 
town was thought to be a public ad- 
vantage. That it was any part of the 
business of government to afford a 
general free education was an idea 
which apparently never entered their 
minds. An order of 1644 gives us our 
forefathers’ idea, when it. says that 
“such as have children shall bring in 
their names and what they will give 
for one whole year, and also that if 
any poor body hath children or a child 
to be put in school the town will pay 
it by a rate.” Indian children were an 
exception to this rule and were taught 
without payment of tuition. Schools 
were supported by donations, by taxa- 
tion, and were early endowed. A fa- 
vorite method at one time of raising 
funds for them, or for other important 
things, was by the lottery. 

The first public action in regard to 
a school in Boston was in 1635, when 
it was agreed in town meeting that 
“our brother Philemon Parmont 
shall be intreated to become scoole- 
master for the teaching and nourter- 
ing of children with us.” In part pay- 
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ment for his services thirty acres of 
land were voted him, and in part he 
was supported by donations. Soon 
“a garden plot” was voted to Mr. 
Daniel Maude as schoolmaster; and 
the town records (1636) contain a list 
of the subscriptions of all the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the town, from four 
shillings up to ten pounds each 
towards his maintenance.* [From that 
time on the children who before had 
been taught at home or sent to the 
pastor for instruction in Latin and 
Greek, were faithfully sent to school. 
The selectmen of every town were re- 
quired to have a “vigilant eye over 
their brethren and neighbors, and see 
that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families, as 
not to endeavor to teach their children 
and apprentices so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the 
English tongue and obtain a knowl- 
edge of the laws.” It was furthermore 
ordered that if parents were still neg- 
lectful of their duty, their children 
might be taken from them and given 
to the care of others not so “unnat- 
ural.” 

Massachusetts established schools 
by law in 1647, ordering each town of 
fifty householders to “appoint one 
within their town to: teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write 
and read.” The desire for schools 
rapidly spread. Plymouth had them 
in 1650, Dorchester before that, as did 
Ipswich and Salem. New Haven and 
Hartford founded schools in 1638 and 
1641 respectively, while Newport had 
one in 1640. There were “dame 
schools” for the very young children. 
They were generally taught by single 
women in their own homes. In 1641 


*See chapter on “ Education Past and Present,” by 
Charles K. Dillaway, in the Memorial History of Boston, 
vol. iv; also article on ‘‘ Early School Legislation in Massa- 
chusetts,’’ by George H. Martin, in the Mew England 
Magazine, June, 1893. 
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Woburn had one kept by a Mrs. 
Walker,a highly respected widow. She 
lived in the centre of the village, and in 
a room of her own house taught the 
Woburn youth to write and read. The 
town agreed to pay her ten shillings 
the first year, but after deducting 
seven shillings for taxes, and other 
amounts for produce she received at 
the end of the year one shilling and 
three pence. The historian of Wo- 
burn justly observes that she must 
have had other means of support, or 
she would have starved. 

Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley) 
went to a dame school at six years of 
age, in Lebanon, Connecticut. He 
describes his teacher as a maiden of 
fifty, called Aunt Delight. She was 
short, bent and solemn. Her school 
consisted of seventeen scholars, boys 
and girls, all of about the same age. 
They sat upon benches made of slabs, 
mounted on legs. These children, 
whose feet could not touch the floor, 
were called up one by one to Aunt 
Delight, who sat in a low chair, and 
called upon each scholar as he ap- 
proached her to “make his manners.” 
This consisted in a nod or jerk of the 
head. Then a spelling book was 
placed before him, and each said his 
letters in turn. The History of Wo- 
burn tells us that in 1673 “Allen Con- 
nar’s wife and Joseph Wright’s wife 
were paid for “scooling” ten shillings. 
These dames appear to have taught 
the same school, each of them for half 
the year, and divided the ten shillings 
between them. In 1672 we find that 
Jonathan Tomson taught the “biger” 
children.in that place, and was paid £1 
therefor, leaving the aforementioned 
dames “to tech the leser children.” 

In Sudbury the inhabitants were so 
scattered that they were obliged to 
hire two school dames, one on each 
side of the river. 

In 1690 the inhabitants of Hingham 
vote that “the Selectmien get a School- 
master as cheap as they can get one,” 
and they specify that he shall be a sin- 
gle man, and not a man of family. 

The early schoolmasters often had 
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other duties besides teaching, which 
in various instances were these: To 
act as court messenger, to serve sum- 
monses, to conduct certain ceremonial 
services of the church, to lead the 
Sunday choir, to ring the bell for pub- 
lic worship, to dig the graves, to take 
charge of the school-room; while we 
read of one who took in washing. 

When we reflect how few the books 
were in the early days, we can readily 
see that teaching was difficult and ele- 
mentary. The Bible, catechism and 
psalter were almost the only books at 
first, and by these books the school 
was at first organized, first Psalter 
class, second Testament class, etc. 
For a century there were no copy 
books and no slates. Ciphering and 
writing were done on paper. The mas- 
ter had what was called his ciphering 
book, which was a written copy of a 
printed text book. Much attention 
was paid to the “Rule of Three,” and 
the “Double Rule of Three.” Begin- 
ners learned their letters from a 
“horn-book,” of which few examples 
now exist. This was a single sheet, 
containing the letters of the alphabet, 
large and small, the vowels, and their 
combinations with the consonants, 
and the Lord’s prayer. The sheet was 
pasted on a piece of wood, and cov- 
ered with a transparent sheet of horn, 
whence its name. It had a handle, 
and was usually attached to the child’s 
girdle. Out of this custom grew the 
expression, “He does not know his 
horn book,” meaning, he does not 
know his letters. 

All are more or less familiar with 
the New England Primer, that ancient 
school book, beginning with the al- 
phabet, and ending in a poetic dia- 
logue between Christ, a youth and the 
devil. It was interspersed with rude 
illustrations, one of the most promi- 
nent representing John Rogers burn- 
ing at the stake, his wife and the nine 
small children standing by, with hor- 
ror depicted on their faces. While 
from our standpoint this seems rather 
sombre reading for children, in the 
absence of any other school books, 
* 
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and with nothing but the Bible and 
the Psalter, with their pages of never 
ending reading, and no diversion in 
the way of even an occasional picture, 
I think we can realize how “getting 
into the primer” was a great event in 


the lives of the colonial children. 
Imagine the child’s pride after master- 
ing the alphabet, the “Great Letters 
and Double Letters and Italick Let- 
ters,” to advance to the dignity of the 
questions: “Who was the first man?” 
“Who was the first woman?” “Who 
was the first murderer?” and to see 
pictorially represented the mortality 
of Xerxes, the zeal of Zaccheus, and 
the suffering of the faithful as exem- 
plified in the fate of Mr. Rogers. 

In 1792, a century farther on, the 
school committee of Woburn, which 
town we refer to frequently as its his- 
tory well illustrates our subject, rec- 
ommends the following books: Per- 
ry’s spelling book and grammar, 
Webster’s Institutes, The Children’s 
Friend, Ladies’ Accidence, Morse’s 
Geography, Cheever’s Accidence, or 
the Philadelphia Latin Grammar, 
Corderius’. Colloquies, Esop’s Fa- 
bles, Eutropius, Castalio’s Latin Tes- 
tament, Virgil, Tully, Greek Gram- 
mar and Testament. “We also rec- 
ommend,” they say, “Jenkins’ art of 
writing, with due attention to Paper, 
Pens and Ink.” 

After the elementary schools were 
fairly started, need was felt of a more 
advanced course of study. As the 
chief object of education was to train 
up a learned ministry, a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin was required, and 
accordingly the Massachusetts Law 
of 1647 provides that “when any town 
increases to the number of one hun- 
dred families they shall set up a gram- 
mar school the master thereof being 
able to ins ruct youths as far as they 
may be fitted to the university.” The 
masters were often men of learning 
and ability. Of the twenty-two mas- 


ters of Plymouth from 1671 to the 
Revolution twenty were graduates of 
Harvard. But they were not always 
easily found. ¢ 


The Woburn records 
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tell us that in November, 1710, “the 
Selectmen met to consider how they 
might obtain a suitable person to keep 
grammar school, but found it very dif- 
ficult to do so by reason that they 
heard that there was none to be had at 
Colledge. Whereupon they appointed 
Ensign John Peirce to goe to Boston 
and try if Dr. Oaks, his son, or Mr. 
Kallenders son might be obtained for 
that end.” An entry of December, 
1710, says: “The Selectmen of Wo- 
burn being met together Ensign John 
Peirce made the following return: that 
he had been at Boston to speak with 
Dr. Oaks, his son, and Mr. Kallen- 
der’s son, and found that they were ai- 
ready improved, and so could not be 
obtained, and that he had made in- 
quiry after some other suitable person 
to keep a grammar schoole in Wo- 
burn, but could not hear of any to be 
had. Soon after the Selectmen were 
informed that it was probable that Sir 
Wigglesworth might be obtained to 
teach a grammar schoole for our 
towne. Where upon the said Select- 
men appointed Lieut. John Carter to 
goe to Cambridge, and treat with him 
about that matter. Accordingly soon 
after Lieut. Carter made return to the 
Selectmen that he had been at Cam- 
bridge, and had had a discourse with 
Sir Wigglesworth with reference to 
keeping a grammar school in Wo- 
burn, and that the said Sir Wiggles- 
worth did give some encouragement 
in the matter, but could not give a full 
answer until the beginning of the fol- 
lowing week, and then appointed him 
to come again for an answer. But 
when the said Lieut. Carter came to 
Cambridge at the time appointed, he 
was informed that Sir Wigglesworth 
was engaged or gone to Casco Bay 
Fort to keep a schoole there.” Af- 
terward Mr. Josiah Johnson and 
Lieut. Carter were sent to Boston to 
try to secure a Mr. Wadsworth, and 
he finally came at the rate of £12 and 
“board,” to stay until he should be 
called off by any other business. In 
this instance, in order to secure a 
teacher, two journeys to Boston and 
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two to Cambridge were taken, and it 
was six weeks before one could be 
obtained. Not only were competent 
teachers hard to find, but money to 
pay them was scarce, as will be seen 
by the fact that Hingham’s taxes were 
paid in pails, and Woburn’s in shoes. 
Northampton gave to her grammar 
school masters, who were all educated 
men, eighty dollars a year and board 
down to the Revolution. In Hing- 
ham, in 1687, the cost to the parents of 
schooling for their children was “four 
pence a week for such as learn Latin, 
such as learn English two pence a 
week, and such as learn to write and 
cypher, three pence a week.” There 
being at one time in Ipswich 
a failure on the part of the par- 
ents to send their children to school, 
the selectmen were ordered to take a 
list of all children from six to twelve 
years of age and to charge the parents 
the school tuition whether the child 
went or not. 

But the greatest changes have oc- 
curred in the attitude of educators 
towards girls. They were not admit- 
ted at all to the first schools. More 
than a hundred years after the found- 
ing of the first school, in 1788, the 
centennial Hampshire Gazette states 
that the question of educating girls 
was before the town of Northampton, 
and it was ‘voted to be at no expense 
in this direction, though four years 
later girls were admitted to the 
schools there between the ages of 
eight and fifteen, and from May to 
November. We know that they were 
taught in the dame schools, and by the 
close of 1600 most New England 
towns had made some provision for 
them, either in short summer terms, or 
at the noon hours of the boys’ school. 
We cannot but wonder whether occa- 
sionally some ambitious girl did not 
long for the advantages given her 
brothers, and we do hear of one little 
girl of Hatfield who would slip away 
from her spinning and milking and 
housewifely duties, and sit on the 
school-house steps to listen to the 
boys as they recited their lessons, To 


learn to read and to sew was consid- 
ered all that was necessary for a girl, 
and was usually, I imagine, the 
height of her ambition. William 
Woodbridge, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, in 1780 started the first school 
exclusively for girls in branches not 
taught in the common schools. This 
was in Middletown, Conn. It was held 
in the evenings, and Mr. Woodbridge 
taught his scholars Lowth’s English 
Grammar, Guthrie’s Geography, and 
the Art of Composition. Popularsenti- 
ment was strongly against this move- 
ment. “Who,” it was asked, “will cook 
our food, and mend our clothes, if 
girls are to be taught philosophy and 
astronomy?” When mental arithme- 
tic was first introduced into girls’ 
schools, those who wished to study it 
were told derisively: “If you expect 
to become widows and carry pork to 
market, it may be well enough for you 
to study mental arithmetic.”’ In short, 
after a girl could read and sew and 
had committed the shorter catechism, 
it was thought there was nothing 
further she needed, in the way of edu- 
cation. When we remember that in 
1790 there were only seventy-five post 
offices in the country, we can see that 
there was little use for the pen; and it 
is said that at the close of the Revolu- 
tion there were ladies in Boston of 
high standing who could not read. 
After the war great changes occurred. 
Men found a greater variety of occupa- 
tions, and women began to be em- 
ployed more as teachers. Until 1828 
girls were admitted to the public 
schools for half the year only, from 
April to October, and it was not un- 
til almost two hundred years after the 
opening of the first public school that 
the girls enjoyed equal privileges with 
the boys. 

Popular sentiment regar* ng girls’ 
education will be seen by % «1 extract 
from Winthrop’s diary in 1645. He 
says: “The Gov. of Hartford, Ct., 
came to Boston, and brought his wife 
with him. A goodly young woman of 
special parts, who was fallen into a sad 
infirmity, the loss of her understand- 
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ing and reason which had been grow- 
ing upon her divers years by occasion 
of her giving herself wholly to reading 
and writing and had written many 
books. Her husband being very ten- 
der and loving with her was loth to 
grieve her, but he saw his error when 
it was too late. For if she had attend- 
ed her household affairs, and such 
things as belong to women, and not 
gone out of her way and calling to 
meddle in such things as are proper 
for men whose minds are stronger she 
had kept her wits and might have im- 
proved them usefully and honorably 
in the place God had set her.” 

When women first took positions as 
school teachers, their pay was from 
fifty cents to one dollar and a half a 
week, with board. Regarding the 
early school buildings, they presented 
a striking contrast to the wholesome 
and beautiful edifices of the present 
day. The Haverhill school of 1670 
was undoubtedly a type of the school 
house of the period. It was placed on 
the common land, as near the meeting 
house as possible. It was also used as 
a watch house, and on the Sabbath, 
between the services, as a place of en- 
tertainment for those who did not go 
home. It was built of logs. There 
were, of course, no stoves. The fire- 
place, six or eight feet wide, with its 
stone andirons and glowing fire of 
oak, was the means of heating; and 
the enormous chimney gave ventila- 
tion. The buildings were rudely con- 
structed, the roofs thatched, and nails 
and glass sparingly used. It is to be 
hoped that the experience of the Rox- 
bury teacher was not a common one. 
He writes in 1681: -“Of inconveni- 
ence I shall mention no other but the 
confused and shattered and nastie pas- 
ture that the school house is in, not 
fitting for to reside in, the glass broke, 
and there upon very raw and cold; the 
floor very much broken and torn up to 
kindle fires, the hearth spoiled, the 
seats some burned and others out of 
kilter, that one had well-nigh as goods 
keep school in a hog-stie as in it.” In 
Rhode Island the common grades met 
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in some vacant carpenter shop, some 
spare room in an old dwelling house, 
or an unoccupied barn. There were 
long writing desks on two or three 
sides of the room, formed of boards, 
fastened at a suitable height, and in- 
clination, for desks, and benches made 
sometimes of slabs from the saw mill. 
The rooms were often crowded and 
uncomfortable. 

The school in Salem received a gift 
of a bell from England in 1723, and 
we are told that it rang for school at 
seven in the morning, from March 
to November, and at eight from No- 
vember to March. School closed at 
four in winter and five in summer. 
The people of New Haven were even 
more stirring, for their school hours 
were from “6 in ye morning, to II a 
clock in ye forenoon, and from I a 
clock in the afternoon to 5 a clock in 
the afternoon in Summer and 4 in 
Winter.” 

Some of the rules of this New Ha- 
ven school give us a picture of the 
times. One was: “That ye Scholars 
behave themselves at all tymes espe- 
cially in School tyme with due Rever- 
ence to theire Master with Sobriety 
and quietness among themselves with- 
out Quarelling or calling one another 
or any others bad names or useing 
bad words in cursing or taking the 
name of God in vaine or other pro- 
fane, obscene or Corrupt speeches, 
which if any doe that ye Mr. forthwith 
give the due Correccion, and yt all 
Correccions bee with Moderacion.” 
Also “That all Lattin Schollars, ».ad 
all other of ye Boyes of Competent 
age and Capacity give the Mr. an ac- 
compt of one passage or sentence at 
least of ye Sermon the foregoing Sab- 
bath on ye 2nd morning. And that 
from I to 3 in ye Afternoon of every 
last day of ye week be Improved by 
ye Mr. in Catechising of his Scollars 
yt are Capable.” 

Our ancestors put by all secular 
work Saturday afternoon, and the 
rest of the day was spent in catechising 
the children. From this arose the 
custom of keeping school only half 
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the day on Saturday. We read that 
“All youths under 21 years of age 
were catechised publicly in the meet- 
ing house once a week in the West- 
minster catechism. During this exer- 
cise they were seated around in the 
front seats of the gallery, and each one 
in turn would rise and repeat the an- 
swer to the question put forth by the 
minister. The youth of those times 
looked forward with joy to the time 
when they should be delivered from 
the thraldom.” It continued until 
about 1770. 

The discipline of the school was like 
that of the home. It was arbitrary. 
Although we read of many cultivated 
masters, and dignified ones, it was 
with them as with those who mowed 
and carted in summer and taught 
school in winter,— a word and a blow. 
Fairfield had a master who was known 
as the greatest “arithmeticker” in the 
county; but all the children could re- 
member of him was his hand which 
they recalled in after years as like the 
hand. of Goliath, and shuddered to 
think of their terror when it fell upon 
their ears like a clap of thunder. Mas- 
ter James Fowle of Woburn was the 
terror of his pupils, though a teacher 
of high standing. He once said to a 
class in Latin: ‘Ho, you Latiners, up 
there. You seem by your actions to 
think that because you sit in a higher 
seat and are more forward in your 
studies than the rest of the school that 
you may do here as you like. But I'll 
quick let you know that you sha’n’t. 
I have had my eyes upon you for some 
time, though you did not know it. 





And now I tell you what, boys, you 
every one of you deserve for what I’ve 
seen in you a sound thrashing, and a 
sound thrashing you shall have unless 
you instantly come forward and upon 
your knees, upon the floor ask pardon 
of me and of the whole school for your 
misbehavior. Come on then I say; 
come on at once, and no waiting, or 
I'll be at you.” Knowing that he al- 
ways did as he said, they did as they 
were bid. 

A punctured ferule, surmounted by 
an unpleasant looking cow hide was a 
part of the furniture of every school 
house. 

The early schools must, it would 
seem, have played no small part in the 
process which made the New England 
race a hardy and vigorous one by the 
simple means of destroying those who 
had not these characteristics. A sen- 
sitive or delicate child condemned to 
this confinement day in and day out 
during nearly all the hours between 
sunrise and sunset, and exposed not 
only to the inclemency of the cold 
winters in the ill-heated and ill-built 
schoolhouse, but also to the often fe- 
rocious brutality of the school-master, 
could have had, it would seem, hardly 
a chance of surviving. Only those by 
nature best fitted for the hard strug- 
gles of life could have lived through 
such schooling. It has sometimes 
been questioned whether the race at 
the present day is not exposed to the 
danger of deterioration from the care 
which we take to preserve its less vig- 
orous members. Our forefathers 
clearly subjected it to no such risk. 





FULL CYCLE. 
By Fohn White Chadwick. 


A lusty man-child of the Western wave,— 


a drew us proudly from the womb of night,— 


Who now, full-grown, smites the old mid-wife down, 


And thrusts her deep in a dishonored grave. 
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A DISTRICT SCHOOL SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


By Reuben A. Guild. 


HE old schoolhouse!— 

I see it now in my mind 
clearly and distinctly, 
just as it appeared to 
me in my _ boyhood 
days, a small unpainted 
building with wooden shutters, one 
story in height, set back a few 
rods from the street, with a steep 
hill on the north. Down this hill we 
youngsters used to coast across the 
road, to the peril and dread of all 
passers by, save good Minister White, 
whom we all revered and _ loved. 
When we saw his white horse and 
chaise approaching, we always 
stopped our sports and made him our 
lowest bow. Alas for the degeneracy 
of the times!—he would very likely 
be snowballed to-day. 

Near the southeast corner of the 
schoolhouse stood an immense walnut 
tree, with wide spreading branches, 
the lowest of which were fifteen feet 
from the ground. Every boy in the 
summer would essay to climb that 
tree, and many a shout from aloft 
would proclaim final success, as well 
as probably torn jackets and trousers. 
Now and then a sprained arm or leg 
would be a result of the climbing. 

On the north side of the school- 
house was a small building fourteen 
feet square called the infant room. It 
was only used during the winter 
terms. At the right of the entrance 
to the main building, which faced the 
east, was a large old fashioned fire- 
place, which served the double pur- 
pose of heat and ventilation, besides 
furnishing an excuse for idle boys to 
go out and bring in wood. A box 
stove in the centre of the room was 
also required to give heat sufficient to 
counteract in winter the currents of 
cold air that came through the innum- 
erable cracks and crevices in the floors 
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and walls. At the west end, directly 
opposite the fireplace, stood the high 
desk behind which in awful majesty 
the master presided, wielding ferule 
and cowhide with absolute authority, 
untrammelled by standing commit- 
tees, rules or systems. On the north 
side of the room were seats for the 
girls, and on the south side seats for 
the boys, extending from low benches 
in front to small and then large desks 
in the rear, the back seats as they were 
called being reserved for scholars 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. In 
those days it was the custom to 
apprentice boys at the age of sixteen, 
allowing them during the first two 
years of service to do chores and at- 
tend the winter school. The oldest 
daughter of the family usually at- 
tended school until she was eighteen 
and upwards. 

Such was the district school of 
West Dedham, Massachusetts, sev- 
enty years ago, when in the winter 
of 1827 I took my seat upon one of 
the low benches just described, having 
been promoted from the infant room. 
I was then in my sixth year. The 
master was William Harvey Spear, of 
Bellingham, a recent graduate of 
Brown University. This was_ his 
third year of service, he having taught 
two years while a student. During 
the early days of the college, until 
the presidency of Dr. Wayland, the 
long vacation was in winter, in order 
that students in straitened circum- 
stances might be enabled by teaching 
to defray their expenses. Mr. Spear 
was a man of unusual talent and very 
popular with the leading families of 
the place; but woe to the unlucky 
scholar who incurred his displeasure! 
Poor “Billy Mac,” as we called the 
only Irish boy in the village, was again 
and again required to stay after school 
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and feel the stripes, as the cowhide 
was laid with a will upon his back and 
shoulders. So, alas! with an unfor- 
tunate inmate of the poor house, who 
was disciplined probably as an ex- 
ample for the benefit of the rest. Mr. 
Spear, at the close of his school in the 
spring, studied law in Dedham town, 
under the auspices of such dis- 
tinguished graduates of Brown Univer- 
sity as Judge Theron Metcalf, Hon. 
Horace Mann and Ira Cleaveland, all 
of whom practised law in the place at 
that time. In 1831 he married a Miss 
Allen and settled in Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died in 1873. 

The master following Mr. Spear was 
Obadiah W. Albee, of Milford, Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the 
freshman class of Brown University, 
afterwards graduating under Presi- 
dent Wayland in the year 1832. He 
was an inspiring teacher, a man of 
splendid abilities, and he did much to 
raise the standards of education 
during the years that he had charge of 
the school. How well do I remember 
one afternoon when, sitting by my 
side, he taught me how to study my 
lesson in geography. 

The subject was the rivers of Spain 
and France. There has never been 
a day since when I could not repeat 
them from memory as he then taught 
me: ‘Minho, Douro, Tagus, Guad- 
iana and Guadalquivir are the rivers 
of Spain which enter into the Atlantic 
ocean; Seine, Loire and Garonne are 
the rivers of France which enter into 
the English Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay.” Mr. Albee, after graduating 
from college, was principal of Gates 
Academy in Marlborough, and then of 
the high school. During the war he 
was deputy collector of internal 
revenue, and for several years he 
served in the legislature. 

These and men like these were the 
masters of the district school of West 
Dedham in my boyhood days. The 
old house where they taught and 
flourished was finally burned down, 
and another of more modern construc- 
tion arose from the ruins. This in 


time gave place to one of larger 
dimensions. A new building was 
then proposed. For years the peace- 
ful village was divided into contending 
factions in regard to the location. The 
old controversies of 1807 in relation 
io the location of the new Unitarian 
meeting house, and also the burying 
ground, were revived. Asan instance 
of the bitterness of party strife in the 
sarlier days, it is said that when the 
good pastor was attempting to rec- 
oncile two contending parishioners, 
who were engaged in an angry dispute 
on the subject of the location, one of 
them said, “I’ll never be buried in that 
burying ground as long as I live and 
breathe.” “Well,” replied the other, 
“if God Almighty spares my life, I 
will.” Wealth and personal influence 
finally prevailed, and in 1874 the Col- 
burn school, a fine two-story structure, 
was erected on a lot about one-eighth 
of a mile south of the old location, 
at a cost of twelve thousand dollars. 
The hill where we youngsters coasted 
has long since been leveled, the great 
walnut tree has been cut down and a 
dwelling now occupies the site of the 
old schoolhouse. 

Let us now enter this district school 
of two generations and more ago, and 
see what were the daily exercises, and 
what the branches of knowledge 
taught, comparing them if we may 
with the so-called “improved school 
system” of to-day. As soon as we 
saw the “master coming,”—such was 
the usual expression,—we hastened 
to our seats, and at nine o’clock sharp 
“school commenced,” the first and 
second classes standing in turn and 
reading in course portions of the 
Old and New Testaments. Our 
fathers of Puritan ancestry believed 
in the New England Primer, and 
especially in the Bible, recognizing it 
not only as an authority for the funda- 
mental truths of religion, but also as 
the standard work for instruction in 
history, literature and morals; and 
thus scholars in my boyhood days 
became familiar with the best forms 
of composition, such as the inspired 
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Psalms of David, the magnificent 
descriptions of Job, the sublime 
teachings of Isaiah, the beautiful 
narrations of the patriarchs, the lives 
of Esther and Ruth, the parables of 
Our Lord, St. Paul’s description of 
charity, and his chapter on the resur- 
rection. All this and more, tran- 
scending in sweetness, majesty and 
power all other literature, is lost to 
multitudes of scholars of to-day, 
through a mistaken idea of liberality, 
or it may be through a concession to 
the ignorance or prejudice of a certain 
class of our population. 

The third class read in the “Intro- 
duction to the National Reader.” 
Then followed the different classes in 
arithmetic, using as text books Col- 
burn’s Mental, Smith’s Written, and 
Emerson’s Third Part. No time was 
lost in useless explanations, and there 
was no cumbrous system of marks 
and demerits; still it was well under- 
stood who were the good scholars, 
the readers and spellers, and who 
could be depended upon to work out 
the difficult sums. The late Dana P. 
Colburn, the lamented first principal 
of the Rhode Island State Normal 
School, whose own arithmetic, had 
he lived to perfect and establish it, 
would perhaps now be the standard 
book in use, early showed his superi- 
ority over all his classmates in this 
department of knowledge. 

At ten o’clock the entire school 
practised half an hour in penmanship. 
the master setting the copies and 
mending the quills which we used for 
pens. We were taught to write a 
plain round hand, such as our business 
men who hire clerks would be glad to 
find with the boys who now graduate 
from our grammar and high schools. 

The recess, first for the boys and 
then for the girls, occupied from ten 
to fifteen minutes’ time. After recess 
came the first class in written arith- 
metic, and then spelling, beginning 
with the younger scholars and closing 
with “Webster’s Definer” by the 
occupants of the back seats. The 
morning closed at twelve o’clock, with 





an intermission of one hour. Many of 
the scholars who lived at a distance 
were accustomed to “stay at noon,” 
bringing their dinners in baskets and 
tin pails. 

The afternoon session opened with 
reading by the first class, who used 
Pierpont’s “American First Class 
Kook,” one of the best selections of 
English and American literature ever 
made. After the lapse of more than 
seventy years from the date of its 
publication, it is still, in its revised and 
improved form, a real treasure. How 
fragrant even as I write is the recollec- 
tion of happy hours spent in the 
perusal of those choice specimens of 
poetry and prose! The second class 
followed with the “National Reader ;” 
and the third class with the “Introduc- 
tion.” Then came classes in Smith’s 
or Woodbridge’s geography, and in 
English grammar, the text book being 
Smith’s, and the two main rules “A 
verb must agree with its nominative 
case in number and person,” and 
“Active transitive verbs govern the 
objective case.” There were few who 
could not understand and apply such 
simple rules as these. The first class 
in “parsing,” as it was called, used 
Pope’s “Essay on Man,” Young’s 
“Night Thoughts,” Pollock’s “Course 
of Time,” and Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost.” After recess classes recited in 
Goodrich’s “History of the United 
States,” “Watts on the Mind,” and 
sometimes in astronomy, and Blake’s 
“Natural Philosophy.” The author of 
this last work was an early graduate of 
Brown University. These recitations 
were always interesting to the younger 
scholars, who listened with delight to 
the remarks of the master, and to the 
replies given to questions asked. 
The session was closed with spelling. 
Sometimes the entire school would be 
formed in two lines upon the floor, 
and “spell each other down.” Occa- 
sionally there would be a declamation 
or a dialogue. The final exercise 
was usually saying aloud in concert 
the multiplication table. When we 
came to “twelve times twelve are one 
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hundred and forty-four,” we would 
clap our hands, rush from our seats 
en masse, and in less time than it now 
takes to call a school to order, the 
room would be cleared. Sometimes 
to vary the exercises we would repeat 
in concert the familiar Latin lines: 


“Omne bene, sine poena, 
Tempus est ludendi; 
Venit hora, absque mora 
Libros deponendi.” 


Liberally rendered these read: 


“All is well, there’s been no flogging, 
Now it’s time to play; 

The hour has come, hurry up 
And put your books away.” 


Sleigh rides, candy parties, visiting, 
singing schools, spelling schools, 
schools for speaking pieces and dia- 
logues for the “Exhibition,” skating 
on the “Great Pond,” and coasting 
filled up the long winter evenings. A 
favorite place for this latter amuse- 
ment was the long steep hill back of 
the school house leading into “Rock 
Meadow,” which at this season of the 
year was flooded and frozen over. 
How well do I remember how we 
boys used to coast down this hill in 
the full of the moon; and my pulse 
quickens as I recall the glorious times 
with our “jumper,” and the hair- 
breadth escapes from posts and bar- 
berry bushes, in ourswift descent upon 
the ice. 

Thus we played, and did chores, and 
worked; but there was no studying 
out of school. This evil, so much 
dreaded and condemned by thoughtful 
parents and guardians of to-day, is 
one of the so-called “modern improve- 
ments.” In my boyhood days, not 
only did we study and recite all our 
lessons in the school room, but we 
even wrote our compositions and did 
not a little general reading. Then 
one fourth of the twenty-four hours 
was considered ample for mental cul- 
ture and growth, during the changing 
periods of physical development in 
childhood and youth; and so there 
were no spectacled boys and girls, no 


cases of nervous disease and prostra- 
tion so common now, but on the 
contrary rosy cheeks and vigorous 
frames, indicative of health and 
happiness. 

My account of the district school of 
West Dedham would be incomplete 
without an allusion to the “Examina- 
tion” at the close of the term. Having 
thoroughly scrubbed the floors on the 
day previous, and trimmed the walls 
with evergreen, we would sit crowded 
together on one side of the room, one 
hundred scholars more or less, 
arrayed in our best, anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of parents, friends and 
the august “School Committee,” upon 
whose entrance we all rose and stood, 
This latter body, at the period to 
which I refer, consisted of the Rev. 
John White, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of the village, the Rev. Dr. 
Alvin Lamson, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Dedham town, and the Rev. 
Dr. Ebenezer Burgess, pastor of the 
Orthodox church. Rev. Dr. Bab- 
cock, pastor of the Episcopal church, 
and other clergymen were afterwards 
added to this committee. Mr. White, 
who had been settled for life in 1814, 
and whom we all loved as one realiz- 
ing Goldsmith’s ideal description of 
“the village preacher,” would usually 
in his remarks on these occasions 
speak especially of the value of good 
reading and dwell upon the import- 
ance of good manners. Dr. Lamson, 
a distinguished graduate of Harvard, 
and noted for his attainments in bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical lore, would 
enlarge upon the importance of being 
good spellers, not forgetting to speak 
of the English dictionary. Dr. Bur- 
gess was a native of Providence, and 
a graduate of Brown, having served 
two years in the faculty as a tutor. 
He was called the richest man in 
town. He would usually talk to us 
upon the importance of a religious 
character in life. An “Exhibition” in 
the evening, consisting of dialogues, 
declamations, singing and_ instru- 
mental music, was a fitting close to a 
successful term. 
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The district school as here de- 
scribed is a thing of the past in most 
of our northern states. It has done its 
work, and done it well, having laid the 
foundations for knowledge and cul- 
ture by thorough instruction in the 
rudiments, as they are called, — read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, gram- 
mar and geography. In the graded 
schools of to-day, the primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar, these rudi- 
ments are to a certain extent neglect- 
ed, more attention being given to mu- 
sic lessons, language lessons, nature 
studies, drawing, calisthenics, physiol- 
ogy, algebra, and the like, while end- 
less explanations, military drill for re- 
cesses, frequent examinations and 
weekly tests consume time and de- 
mand unceasing and wearisome labor 
on the part of both teacher and 
scholar. Well may Governor Dyer 
inquire, as in his recent address before 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion: “Does our modern education 
educate? . Is the boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age as well educated 
to-day as the boy of twenty-five or 
forty years ago?” Abundant facts 
show that over-crowding in our public 
schools, with an ever increasing multi- 
plicity of text-books and studies, is 
fruitful of evil, leading to nervous dis- 
eases, insanity and superficial knowl- 
edge. I am told on good authority, 
that candidates for admission to the 
Military Academy at West Point, 
fresh from the most approved schools 
of New England, do not pass so good 
an examination in the rudiments as 
they did even a generation ago, and 
that they are excelled by boys from 
the old-fashioned district schools of 
North Carolina and the border states. 
On this point let the professors of 
rhetoric and English in our colleges 
and universities testify. Most of their 
work in correcting essays is due to an 
imperfect knowledge of grammar and 
spelling on the part of the students. A 
committee on composition and rhet- 
oric has recently presented to the 
overseers of Harvard University its 
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report, accompanied by one hundred 
and fifty-seven specimen composi- 
tions, which, with other similar papers 
have been placed in the _ univer- 
sity library for future reference. This 
report is published in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine for December, 
1897. A portion of it reads as follows: 
“The students when sent up for exam- 
ination lack elementary training; and, 
in subsequently giving that training 
to them, the university has to do the 
work of both the grammar and the 
preparatory schools. In this respect, 
and it is a very important respect, the 
present requirements for college ad- 
mission seem to the committee de- 
cidedly too lax. They should be raised 
at least to the point of compelling can- 
didates to prepare their examination 
papers neatly, legibly, and with a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical facility, in- 
cluding a decent regard for penman- 
ship, grammar and spelling.” 

3ut the spirit of progress so called, 
the modern “up to date” system of 
education, which crowds out the rudi- 
ments and substitutes a variety of 
studies and exercises, is not confined 
to our public schools; it pervades our 
colleges and other seminaries of learn- 
ing, breaking up the prescribed 
courses and substituting therefor a 
multiplicity of elective studies. The 
late President E. G. Robinson of 
3rown University, a distinguished ed- 
ucator, thus speaks of the modern col- 
lege, in an address delivered at Water- 
ville, in July, 1888: “This experiment 
of electives has already borne fruit, 
leaving but little doubt what will be 
the result when each young man 
chooses what he thinks is best adapted 
to his future work in life. What is the 
result if a college boy selects a little 
botany, selects French and Spanish, 
likes physiology, takes some history, 
wants some political economy. He 
has taken many subjects, has a wide 
education. Thus young men are 
coming up to us with a smattering of 
many things, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of nothing.” 
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A NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN THE WEST. 


By F. Irving Manatt. 





H, that my friend 
Freeman were here! 
If Freeman were 
here, he would build 
an altar and make an 
offering.” 

The speaker was 
Fen “sc author of “The Holy 
Roman Empire” and “The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” On the plat- 
form at lIowa College he had 
just been introduced to Josiah 
Bushnell Grinnell, oekist-eponymus of 
the town, and heard the story of its 
founding. Little wonder that the his- 
torian’s mind reverted to the great 
days when Hellas was sowing her col- 
onies from end to end of the Mediter- 
ranean, and to be an oekist was great- 
er than to be a king — even a demi- 
god. Of the adventures of Hellenes 
in thus Hellenizing the ancient world 
Grote and Freeman have told the tale 
—a tale all the more entrancing to 
one who ponders it in presence of the 
desolation that once was Corinth, 
mother city of Syracuse, or amid the 
squalor of Megara, from whose gates 
went forth the founders of Byzantium 
some six and twenty centuries ago. 

Freeman, indeed, found in our colo- 
nial history a perpetual reminder of 
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the swarming age of Greece. “I can 
never think of America,” he writes, 
“without something suggesting Sicily, 
or of Sicily without something sug- 
gesting America.... We would 
fain be admitted to the acquaintance 
of the Smiths, the Bradfords and the 
Winthrops of Syracuse or of any 
other settlements in our story. We 
would fain see the exact steps by 
which a Greek city came into being in 
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a foreign land. 
What was the state 
and aspect of such 
a newly founded 
city say at the end 
of a year or two 
from its first 
founding? How far 
had the civic life 
of Corinth begun 
to repeat itself on 
Sicilian soil?” 

On such ques- 
tions history is 
dumb and tradition 
only sheds a flick- 
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ering light. But our heroic age is of 
record. We have the story of the May- 
flower at first hand; and of the Pil- 
grim Fathers of the New West not a 
few yet linger on the stage. While 
history is thus a matter of living 
memory, we must garner jealously 
what old Greece forgot. Just now, 
on the eve of the first college jubilee 
to be kept beyond the Mississippi, one 
chapter of that history is well worth 
recalling. 


Years before the founding of Grin- 
nell—the immediate subject of 
Bryce’s exclamation—there came 
into the “Black Hawk Purchase” * 
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two young men destined to make 
their mark on the commonwealth, 
whereof that virgin land as yet 
gave no sign. James Wilson 
Grimes, quitting his native Granite 
Hills and his unfinished studies at 
Dartmouth, hung out his shingle in 
the little hamlet of Burlington in 
1836. Two years later the little 
New England settlement at Den- 
mark, ten miles back from the river, 
took to its pastor Asa Turner, a son 
of the old Bay State and of Yale, 
who as one of the “Illinois Band” 
* A strip of land forty miles wide on the Mississippi 


river front of what is now Iowa, named for the Indian 
chief who was its guarantor. 
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formed at New Haven in 
1830 had already assisted 
in founding Illinois Col- 
lege. Of these two, one 
armed with the law, the 
other with the gospel, it 
would be hard to say 
which wrought the more 
effectively toward the 
commonwealth wherein 
should dwell righteous- 
ness. Lowa was not yet, 
not even in name. When 
young Grimes landed in 
Burlington, that hamlet 
was in the territory 
of Michigan; a few months later, 
it was in that of Wisconsin; not until 
1838 was it in lowa Territory.* Peo- 
ple were sparse even on the Black 
Hawk strip (population all told in 
1836 about 10,000), and the rest of our 
Mesopotamia was virgin wild. There 
was some drift from the South over 
the Missouri border — pro-slavery, 
of course; Denmark had been settled 
by a bunch of Free-Soilers from New 
Hampshire, the advance guard of the 
New England occupation; and at Sa- 
lem, twenty miles farther inland, a lit- 
tle band of Quakers had pitched their 
tents, the forerunners of an increas- 
ing contingent which was to leaven 
the new commonwealth with saving 
virtues. Even then the irrepressible 
conflict was on. Asa Turner had 
conducted the martyr Lovejoy’s fu- 
neral on the other side of the river; 
and from the start the Denmark 
church held an “anti-slavery concert” 
once a month, with frequent collec- 
tions for the “underground” service. 
Other Congregational centers were 
forming — at Keokuk, where Julius 
A. Reed preached the first sermon in 
1837; at Fort Madison, where William 
P. Apthorp began a ministry about 
the same time; at Fairfield, under the 
lead of Reuben Gaylord (Yale ’34); 
and at Denmark, in 1840, Messrs. 


* This was happily hit off by Mr. Grimes himself in 
the U. S. Senate twenty years later: ‘ I have lived in three 
different territories under three different territorial govern- 
ments, although I have resided in the same town all the 
time.”’ 
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Turner, Gaylord = and 
Reed, all Yale men, as- 
sisted by four ministerial 
brethren, all likewise 
Yale men, from the other 
side of the river, formed 
the lowa _ Association, 
“the first State Congre- 
gational Association or- 


ganized west of New 
York.” 

Meantime people were 
pouring into the new 


land, a hundred families 
a day, mostly following 
the parallels from New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and _ Illinois, 
with smaller contingents from New 
England. Father Turner and _ his 
brethren regarded wistfully these 
sheep without shepherds. ‘The best 
time to teach a state as well as a child 
is its infancy,” said the Denmark 
preacher. His cry for help was heard 
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on Andover Hill; and the “Andover 
Band,” eleven young men of the class 
of 1843, responded. “They attracted 
as much attention throughout the 
north,” writes Dr. Reed in his ‘““Mem- 
orabilia,” “as a like party now would 
if on their way to Central Africa;” and 
one of their number has recently said: 
“To most people Iowa was then an 
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PROFESSOR AND MRS. LEONARD FLETCHER PARKER. 


unknown land; an intelligent lady, 
who knew of missions as chiefly relat- 
ing to foreign lands, asked if it was 
one of the Sandwich Islands!” 

In the old South Church at Ando- 
ver Dr. Leonard Bacon gave the 
young adventurers their apostolic 
charge; and in the rudepioneerchurch 
at Denmark, November 5, 1843, there 
was a notable ordination. It was the 
first act of the Iowa Association, 
which might then have counted, but 
for the magnificent distances and im- 
passable tracks, half a dozen pioneer 
preachers. As it was, it was so short 
of hands that a licentiate had to be 
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called on to help out in the ordaining 
offices; and one of the younger candi- 
dates remarked that he “didn’t know 
about their being charged by a broth- 
er who wasn’t more than half charged 
himself.” But for all that, the new 
land had guarantees of a learned as 
well as a godly ministry. The new- 
comers were all college men, and col- 
lege men were there to ordain them — 
Julius A. Reed (Yale ’29) to preach 
the ordination sermon, Charles Burn- 
ham (Dartmouth °36) to give the 
charge; Reuben Gaylord (Yale ’34) to 
give the right hand; and Asa Turner 
(Yale ’27) to offer the ordaining 
prayer. And the Band—all graduates, 
bearing diplomas from seven New 
England colleges and the common 
seal of Andover over all. There was 
Ephraim Adams (Dartmouth ’39), 
who after fifty-five years of arduous 
service in Lowa still abides in strength, 
while two of his sons, Prof. Henry C. 
Adams of Michigan University and 
Prof. Ephraim D. Adams of Kansas 
University, are proving on a wider 
field the worth of a godly heritage; 
Harvey Adams (University of Ver- 
mont ’39), now resting in honor after 
a ministry of forty years; Ebenezer 
Alden (Amherst ’39), who after serv- 
ing five years in Iowa returned to a 
thirty-five years’ pastorate at Marsh- 
field, where he officiated at Daniel 
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Wetster’s funeral; Horace Hutchin- 
son (Amherst ’39), carried off by con- 
sumption after a two years’ ministry 
at Burlington; James J. Hill (Bow- 
doin ’36) who labored in the new field 
twenty-seven years and left three sons, 
all graduates of the college he helped 
to plant, to carry on his work; Daniel 
Lane (Bowdoin ’38) who served in 
Iowa forty-seven years as preacher or 
professor in 

the college; 

Erastus 

Ripley 

(Union ’40) 

first profes- 

sor in lowa 

College; Al- / 

den B. Rob- 
bins (Am- 
herst °39). 
who rounded 
out a fifty 
years’ pas- 
terate at 
Muscatine, 
where he 
died two 
years ago; 
William Sal- 
ter (Univer- 
sity of New 
York ’40), 
who has 
made the 
same record 
at Burling- 
ton, where 
he still 
abides; Ben- 


jamin Ad- GEORGE FREDERIC MAGOUN. 


ams Spauld- 
ing (Harvard ’40), called hence 
after twenty-four years’ service; and 
Edwin Bela Turner (Illinois Col- 
lege ’40), who has recently died after 
a long and fruitful ministry in Iowa, 
Missouri and New York.* These 
eleven men had then, as we now know, 
at least four hundred and forty years 
* Not all of these were actually ordained at Denmark. 
Two had been ordained before leaving New England, and 
two more, Hill and Ripley, did not reach Iowa until the 


next year. Iowa has EE the Andover debt by sending 
back to the Seminary thirteen graduates of her college. 





of good work in them, or an average 
of forty years each; and nearly all that 
work was to be given to the young 
commonwealth which was not born 
into the Union until three years after 
their coming. 

Still we must not overestimate. The 
Band was but a re-enforcement. The 
pathfinders were before them. John C. 
Holbrook (whose “Recollections of 
a Nonagena- 
rian” has just 
come from 
the press) 
had already 
begun what 
was to prove, 
with but 
brief —_inter- 
ruption,a 
twenty years’ 
pastorate at 
Dubuque. 
Oliver Em- 
erson (Wa- 
terville °35) 
was preach- 
ing, “at fif- 
teen dollars 
a month and 
boarding 
round,” as in 
effect he 
continued 
doing for 
forty years, 
an “apostle 
to the scat- 
tered sheep 
in the wil- 
derness,”’ 
sometimes 
with ten congregations on his hands 
at once. Apthorp and Gaylord and 
Turner were pushing their pioneer 
work; and so was Julius A. Reed, that 
far-seeing prophet, who used to say, 
with his own peculiar twinkle, that he 
had been Joseph Smith’s predecessor 
at Nauvoo, and who was presently to 
be charged with the care of all the 
churches in the heroic period (1845- 
*57) of church planting. 

The Band brought with them from 
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THE CHURCH BUILT FOR ‘* NEXT SUNDAY.” 


Andover Hill the college idea, but it 
was no new one. _ As early as 1837 
seven students of the New Haven Di- 
vinity School had formed an associa- 
tion “to establish upon a firm basis a 
college for the future State of lowa;” 
and one of the seven, Reu- 
ben Gaylord, was now on 
the ground. But it was an- 
other Yalensian who took 
the initiative in lowa. A 
year before the advent from 
Andover, Father Turner 
had broached the college 
idea to Mr. Reed, and in 
October, 1842, at Brighton, 
a committee had _ been 
named to forward the mat- 
ter. The newcomers joined 
hands with these pioneers, 
and after various tentatives, 
on June 17, 1847, lowa Col- 
lege began its corporate 
existence — the original 
Board of Trustees including four of 
the pioneer pastors (Turner, Hol- 
brook, Reed and Gaylord) and five of 
the Band (Lane, Robbins, Alden and 
the two Adamses). Four of these col- 
lege founders were graduates of Yale, 
two of Amherst, one each of Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, the University of Ver- 
mont, and Union. Davenport had 
offered a site and $1,500 toward a 
building fund; the founders each guar- 
anteed $100 more; and so, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1848, two years before Daven- 
port had a district school or a book- 
store, the first college building, a 
small one-story brick edifice, was 
thrown open to students. There was 
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no rush, and the first professor, Eras- 
tus Ripley of the Band, must have had 
a quiet time with the two boys who 
came in to fit for college. 

When the present writer was car- 
ried across the Mississippi, in the au- 
tumn of 1850, he must have seen the 
little college on the Davenport bluff, 
though all unaware of its significance 
either for himself or for many another 
lad borne on the tide of emigration 
then setting toward the state. At that 
moment Professor Ripley and_ his 
new colleague, Professor Henry L. 
3ullen, were just beginning the first 
college teaching with the first fresh- 
man class ever formed on the sunset 
side of the Mississippi; and in 1854, 
the faculty (by this time reinforced by 





THE STONE CHURCH. 


Daniel Lane of the Band, Daniel S. 
Sheldon and Sereno Watson) and the 
board (to which had now been added 
Salter and Emerson) saw the first 
fruits of their own travail and of 
higher education in the real west, in 
the graduation of the first home-bred 
B. A.’s in trans-Mississippi history.* 
There were but two of them, and 
brothers at that (John H. Windsor, 
now pastor at La Grange, Ill., and 
Wm. Windsor, pastor at Los Gatos, 
Cal.); and, as we shall see, the college 
has run to twins and triplets ever 
since. 

*I find this must be qualified: the old University of 


Missouri had graduated its first class as early as 1843 
—a brace of B. A.’s, both named Robert Todd. 
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SAMUEL WILLISTON. 


The two years that mark the limits 
of that first college generation were 
notable ones in our history, but hard- 
ly auspicious for planting colleges. 
There were weightier matters afoot, 
and it is instructive to note how early 
the new New England in the west 
matured a habit of clear moral vision 
and uncompromising obedience to 
its mandates, which the older New 
England has not so steadily ex- 
emplified. In 1850, when Moses 
Stuart on Andover Hill was making 
his labored plea for the Fugitive Slave 
Law as founded on the bedrock of 
Holy Scripture, the true Andover on 
the Iowa plains was standing up for 
human liberty and refusing all fellow- 
ship with the slaveholder. In 1854, 
while a New Hampshire man was the 
obedient servant of the slave-power in 
the White House and the President of 
the New Hampshire college was “the 
strongest pro-slavery man in_ the 
North,” the forces of freedom in 
Iowa, thanks largely to George F. 
Magoun and Asa Turner, were able 
to combine and place in the gov- 
ernor’s chair a New Hampshire man 
of another stamp. The election of 
Governor Grimes was hailed as 
“the morning star of freedom,” and 
his wise and strong administration 


HON. E. A. GOODNOW. 





PRESERVED WOOD CARTER. 


prepared Iowa —in his own phrase, 
“the only free child of the Missouri 
Compromise” — to be the very citadel 
of the nation when the inevitable 
conflict came on. 

It was the same year 1854 that 
witnessed the last unique reinforce- 
ment of our college founders; and this 
brings us back to Mr. Bryce and his 
altar. Unlike Syracuse, Grinnell can 
give an account of itself in the germ 
and in the growth. Its founder was 
not an outlawed noble, though he 
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DR. J. C. HOLBROOK. 


REV. EPHRAIM D. ADAMS. 


came near being an outlawed radical. 
Born in a humble Vermont home, on 
Forefathers’ Day, 1821, Josiah B. 
Grinnell had there begun business as 
a country schoolmaster, at ten dollars 
a month and “boarding round”; 
drifted thence to New York and 
Oneida Institute, where youngsters 
white, red and black then gathered at 
the feet of Beriah Green to be dis- 


REV. WILLIAM SALTER. 


» ROBBINS. 


REV. JULIUS A. REED. 


cipled in abstinence and abolition- 
ism with an occasional squint at let- 
ters; on to Wisconsin in 1844 as a col- 
porteur, returning thence to take a 
two years’ course at Auburn Semi- 
nary; then a brief settlement near Al- 
bany over a congregation of “nabobs 
and niggers,” which prepared him for 
hiscrowning quixoticadventure. That 
was to found a Congregational church 
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in the hotbed of the slave power. 
Reaching Washington just in time to 
witness Zachary Taylor’s funeral, 
July 9, 1850, and to see on the street 
next day “a family in chains coming 
over from the island slave pens” and 
the auction-block, he went to work. 
“All seemed to be dumb in the shadow 
of the great outrages”; even bold men 
spoke with bated breath. A free pul- 
pit there was none, and for free 
speech no hope save in Dr. Bailey’s 
National Era and the little group that 
gathered at his house. But with the 
substantial backing of such men as 
Beecher, Bowen, Bushnell and Storrs, 
the young man from the Green 
Mountains bought old _ Trinity 
Church, and in November, 1851, 
opened fire from its pulpit. Chase, 
Hale and Giddings, as well as Dr. 
Bailey, stood behind the guns; but it 
was not a salubrious place for the 
gunner. He was indiscreet enough to 
be caught “giving a young mulatto 
couple a lesson in astronomy, espe- 
cially the location of the North Star”; 
and about that time his throat gave 
out —a way the clerical throat often 
has. He was escorted to the train by 
a company of gentlemen — not be- 
longing to his congregation; and at 
parting he promised to “see them 
later” — a promise finally made good 
when as a member of Congress he 


IOWA COLLEGE BEFORE THE CYCLONE IN 1882. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES W. CLAPP, 


gave his vote to confiscate the prop- 
erty of some of them for disloyalty. 
He preached awhile in New York, 
thus coming into cordial relations 
with Horace Greeley, by whose advice 
(the original “Go West, young man, 
go West”) he set his face, in 1853, to 
his ultimate life work. Urging 
through the press organized emigra- 
tion as a Christian duty, he soon gath- 
ered a little group of kindred spirits; 
and taking counsel of Henry Farnam, 
builder of the Rock Island railway 
and father of~-the present distin- 
guished professor of political econ- 
omy at Yale, and aided by a son of 
Leonard Bacon, who 
was one of Farnam’s 
engineers, he pitched 
upon a high prairie 
site on the line of 
their survey, one 
hundred and twenty- 
five miles west of the 
Mississippi. 

Here one Friday 
morning in May, 
1854, four shrewd 
Yankees set their 
stakes — J. B. Grin- 
nell himself, Dr. 
Thomas Holyoke, 
Homer Hamlin and 
H. M. Hamilton; and 
bright and early Sat- 
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urday morning, Grinnell start- 
ed on a sixty-five mile drive to 
the land office at Iowa City, 
where between sunset and mid- 
night he “located” five thou- 
sand acres of the richest soil in 
the world, in time to preach a 
rousing sermon in the infant 
capital next day. Returning 
with his titles, he built in the 
neighboring grove a fourteen 
by sixteen cabin, which served 
as “kitchen, dining-room and 
office, hotel and dormitory 


- 


PROFESSOR JESSE, MACY. 





for ten persons.” Goods had to 
be carted from Burlington — by 
the founder himself. As the popu- 
lation swelled, the log cabin was suc- 
ceeded by the “Long Home,” a frame 
shell sixteen by eighty, built of green 
lumber sawed by horse power and 
serving as “land office, hotel, hospital, 
and council room for rainy days and 
Sunday meetings. It was a fine sum- 
mer resort, where in the corners, cur- 
tained off, we made the men with 





ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


their wives privileged occupants, with 
a narrow alley, on either side of which 
could be counted as many as forty 
persons in calm repose with all the 
musical variations of a sonorous com- 
pany. The hot sun soon warped the 
roof and shrunk the green lumber so 
that the rain dripped freely and the 
autumn winds whistled through the 
sides. It was the witness of good 
preaching, sweet singing, devout 
prayer and the most social convoca- 
tions of well-bred people.” * 

But these well-bred people lost no 
time in getting out of this communal 
abode. Dr. Holyoke surveyed the 
lands, laid out the town, and led the 


* Grinnell, ‘‘ Men and Events of Forty Years,” pp. gof. 

















way in building himself a comfortable 
home. In lieu of the sacred fire which 
old Greek colonists carried with them 
from the mother city’s hearth, the 
founders of Grinnell brought along a 
big church bell, and on the first 
Fourth of July they raised a liberty 
pole. The bell rang reveille and cur- 
few, and on dark nights a lantern run 
up the flag staff served as a lighthouse 

















to “old salts” (and 
there were not a 
few of that trade) 
lost on the billowy 
prairie. 

When it came to 
church building, 
they did not send 
east for aid. <A 
meeting was held 
on a Monday night 
to let the contract for a church, eigh- 
teen by thirty, with pulpit and pews. 
The founder, who was also preacher 
ona Pauline salary, made the best bid 
($200); and when a deacon urged that 
the house should be built within a 
month or two, the contractor curtly 
said: “Next Sunday.” “The lum- 
ber was growing in the tree, hardware 
sixty-five miles distant; yet in a time 
of mud and locomotion by stage at 
four miles an hour, the edifice was 
ready for the next Sunday service and 
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was dedicated by song and sermon.” 
The church built for “next Sunday” 
served its purpose for two years, when 
the congregation required more room 
and found it on the upper floor of the 
big schoolhouse forty feet square. 
To this yet unplastered sanctuary 
they bravely invited the State Asso- 
ciation in 1856, and Dr. Tappan trav- 
eled from Maine to preach the ser- 
mon. It was an 
occasion worthy 
of John Daven- 
port; for in the 
midst of the ser- 
vice a wild west- 
ern storm stam- 
peded the congre- 
gation —all but 
a score of the 
braver sort who 





GLIMPSES OF GRINNELL STREETS. 


kept their heads and their seats, and 
even these were impatient to have the 
sermon cut short. But no: “I came 
fifteen hundred miles to preach the 
sermon,” the Doctor declared, “and 
nothing short of a lightning stroke 
was to stop me.” 

They were brave days; but one who 
was growing up in a pioneer home 
only twenty miles away four years be- 
fore ground was broken at Grinnell 
cannot agree that they were especially 
hard or hazardous. People went 
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west to better their condition, and in 
Iowa they were seldom disappointed. 
Privation? Hardly. Nature’s bounty 
knew no bounds. The woods were 
full of game — deer, wild turkey, part- 
ridge, squirrel, rabbit; every stubble- 
field alive with quail and_ prairie- 
chicken; the streams teeming with 
pickerel, bass, red-horse and suckers, 
and their banks loaded with wild 
plums and grapes and nuts, while 
luscious blackberries and raspberries 
ran riot in every thicket and an acre 
of sod was good for a bushel of straw- 
berries that would melt in your 
mouth. If there was anything sweeter 
it was the wild honey from many a 
“bee-tree,” for which certain seasoned 
hunters had an unerring scent. The 
flavor of wild turkey, fed on heaven’s 
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own manna, was something to 
make one’s mouth water after all 
these vears — far more so than the 
best Rhode Island bird that was 
ever stuffed with chestnuts and 
garnished with all the tribute of 
the tropics. Your travel-worn 
quail-on- 
toast is not 
to be named 
in the same 
day with the 





bird fresh 
from your 
own trap; 
and for fruit 
—well, I 
never felt 
again the 
“barefoot 
boy” _ thrill 


of the early 
Hawkeye plum-patch 
till I found myself 
presented with the 
freedom of an Attic 
vineyard or an An- 
drian fig tree. To be 
sure, we didn’t sub- 
sist on the wild, for 
the teeming soil was 
waiting to give up its 
abundance, and labor 
was the law of life 
with the pioneers; but Nature was 
at our doors ever ready with her 
relishes and inviting to something 
more than sordid toil. Old set- 
tlers remembered the elk and_ buf- 
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falo as denizens of our groves, and 
Dr. Magoun tells of living on bear 
meat and wild honey for a week in 
1844, in Clayton county; but I never 
saw any of these animals at large. 
“Varmints” there were, of course 
the wolf, the wild cat and the rattle- 
snake; but all of them together 
wrought far less mischief than a single 
genteel grog-shop. It was not sooth- 
ing on the 
nerves, to 
be sure, to 
gather up a 
sheaf for 
the binding 
only to 
have a huge 
rattler go 
wriggling 
out of it; 
but he al- 
ways rang 
the war-bell 
before he 
struck. The 
red man 
was a harm- 
less neigh- 
bor in those 
Pate Ss; 
though our 
northern 
border was 
afterward 
the scene 
of savage 
butcheries, 
well nigh 
worthy of 
the Span- 
iard or the 
Turk at this end of the century. 

Meantime civilization was advanc- 
ing on the double quick. Grimes was 
governor, and in all our history no 
state has ever known a wiser one. A 
far-seeing statesman, with the courage 
of his convictions, he loved large is- 
sues, and made them. To his old New 
Hampshire neighbor in the White 
House, in whose name the border- 
ruffan was keeping up a reign of ter- 
ror in Kansas, he wrote (August 28, 
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1856): “If the people of Iowa are 
not permitted to enjoy the right of cit- 
izenship in that territory, they retain 
their former citizenship in this State 
and are as much entitled to protection 
from the State while on the public do- 
main as they would be if the gen- 


eral government failed to protect 
them in a foreign country”; and 
he gives fair notice that Iowa 
will defend 
her own 


people in 
Kansas __ if 


the Presi- 
dent _ shall 
not. When 
the first 
case under 
the Fugi- 
tive Slave 
Law came 


on at Bur- 
lington, he 
took pains 
that the 
friends of 
freedom 
should be in 
court; and, 
thanks to 
something 
in the air, 
that law 
never 
worked in 
lowa— 
Moses 
Stuart’s 
“Consci- 
ence and 
the Consti- 
tution” notwithstanding. 

Under the same wise conduct the 
battle for free schools was fought and 
won. “The true theory of popular ed- 
ucation is that it is a public benefit 
for which the public ought to pay. 
Property is the only legitimate sub- 
ject of taxation. It has its duties as 
well as its rights, it needs the con- 
servative influences of education, and 
it should be made to pay for its own 
protection.” These were keynotes of 
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his messages; and 
in the spirit of 
them, where a les- 
ser man would 
have been coddling 
constituents with a 
mess of patronage, 


he summoned 
Horace Mann 
from Ohio and 
Amos Dean from 
New York to 
frame an_ educa- 
tional system for 
the young com- 
monwealth. To 


Mr. Grinnell, as a 


member of the 
State Senate, fell 
the honor of see- 


ing that system en- 
acted into law; and 
thus his name is 
linked with that of 
the great governor 
and with the most 
advanced _ legisla- 
tion of that decade. 

All things were 
thus working to- 
gether to the up- 
building of a com- 
munity on a high 


plane of civiliza- 
tion. And _ from 
the first the new 


plantation at Grin- 
nell was a radiant 
centre. It was ho- 
mogeneous, and it 
knew what it was 
there for. It stood 
for religion, mor- 
ality, freedom and 
learning. The 
church bell was 
ringing before 
there was a church. 
Every title within 
the town purchase 
contained an anti- 
saloon clause, pro- 
viding that the 
land should revert 
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The first woman B, A, graduated west of the Mississippi. 





| 
l ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS. 
S to the guarantor if strong drinks 
e were ever sold upon it; and to 
. this day Grinnell has never had 
n a grog shop.* That was the negative 
€ _* Contrast this picture of Concord as remembered by 
ies Senator Hoar— Youth's Companion, March 17, 1808: 
“The sound of the toddy stick was hardly interrupted 
)- from morning till night. It was not uncommon to see 
e farmers, bearing names highly respected in the town, lying 


drunk by the roadside on a summer afternoon or straggling 
along the streets.”’ 
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side, but the will was as strong as the 
won't. They would Itave schools, and 
a great big school, too. The proceeds 
of the sale of town lots were devoted 
from the first to an institution to be 
called “Grinnell University”—a name 
worthy of the fervid fancy of the 
founder, though happily the college 
fathers were more modest in the use 
of terms. Indeed, college walls were 
rising, and on them men, who were 
building their own houses or breaking 
prairie for their first crops by day, 
would lend a hand by night, while 
wife or child carried bricks or held a 
lantern. 

So the walls were built, for the peo- 
ple had a mind to work; and it was no 
mere tale of bricks and mortar. The 
town high school was already fitting 
pupils for the college of the future, 
and thus the youth from the country 


around were drawn in and the little 
leaven began to leaven the big lump. 
No influence is more lasting than that 
of one’s first teacher; and in this those 
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youth were for- 
tunate. They 
were well taught, 
but that was not 
all: they were 
uplifted and 
transformed. 
When the ad- 
mirable Gilman 
was inducting into office as first 
professor at Johns Hopkins the in- 
imitable Gildersleeve, he led him 
to a bare room in the hired house 
and simply said: “There you are; 
now radiate.” “And,” added the 
great Grecian in telling the story, “I 
radiated.” So it was at Grinnell. 
Leonard Fletcher Parker, a young 
New Yorker graduated at Oberlin, 
began to radiate there in 1856, and in 
the serene evening of his days the ra- 
diation still goes 
on. Then as now 
it was the radiance 
of a double star — 
thanks to the noble 
woman who 
wrought and 
taught by his side. 
Under these two, 
with their high 
ideals and engag- 
ing personality, 
how many a fron- 
tier lad and lass 
learned for the first 
time to look up — 
to take some true 
measure of life! 
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Meantime the little college 
on the river was struggling on. 
In an old book (“Iowa as it is 
in 1855’’) one may read a most 
re account of it, immedi- 
ately following a flamboyant 
prospectus of the “Davenport 
Female University” with its 
seventeen chairs (including a 
professorship 
of ‘“‘conversa- 
tion and the 
proprieties”) 
and eighteen 
species of di- 
® ploma! As if 
this were not 
enough to 
meet all de- 
mands, “it 
opens its halls 
with scarcely 
a shadow of 
tribute to 
seek its groves,” and 
offers free tuition to “daugh- 
ters of the clergy without re- 
gard to faith” provided they “board 
with the principal!” With such com- 
petition (on paper), and another “La- 
dies’ College” announcing itself, the 
actual college quietly worked on, 
graduating five successive classes. 
These numbered but ten all told; but 
there was good stuff in them. Lucien 
Eaton (’55) was judge advocate for 
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the department of Missouri during 
the war, counsel of the government in 
the prosecution of the “Whiskey 
Ring,” and editor of the Southern Law 
Review at St. Louis; Milton M. Price 
(’56,) was aide-de-camp to King Vic- 
tor Emanuel in the Austro-ltalian 
war of 1859, was disabled by a wound 
while leading his regiment at Shiloh, 
and was consul-general of the United 
States at Marseilles, where he acted 
also as charge for Germany during 
the Franco-German war; and Henry 
Holmes Belfield (’58), after serving 
with distinction in the Civil War, is 
now rounding out a fine educational 
career as director of the Chicago 
Manual Training School. Of the lit- 
tle faculty there, one man at least was 
to achieve eminence as a scholar, Dr. 
Sereno Watson —after Asa Gray, 
the greatest master of systematic bot- 
any this country has produced. 

On this record the College closed 
its doors at Davenport in 1858, and a 
year later, taking its good name and 
its meagre assets (about $9,000) with 
it, removed to Grinnell, where it ab- 
sorbed what there was of Grinnell 
University — namely, two professors, 
some fifty preparatory students, a 
$35,000 property, and abounding 
good will. No freshman class was 
formed until 1861; and then nine out 
of the twelve members took to the 
field. That was the order of the day 
as long as the war continued; and so 
the classes graduated in the sixties 
were composed chiefly of women. In- 
deed, at one time there was hardly a 
student left in college who was capa- 
ble of bearing arms — even the Quak- 
ers of both sexes going to the front 
to nurse the wounded or care for the 
freedmen, The professor radiant 
himself enlisted with twenty-six of his 
“boys” in one company. The college 
was represented in fifteen Iowa regi- 
ments and in several from other 
states; and there were no better sol- 
diers. One who went out of that first 
freshman class—Captain R. E, 
Jones — fell leading a gallant charge 
in the last days of the war; Joseph Ly- 
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man of the same class rose to the rank 
of major and lived to win distinction 
on the bench and in Congress; but for 
the most part the boys fought in the 
ranks and their fame is treasured only 
in the simple homes and in the young 
college that sent them forth. 


The close of the war found the col- 
lege still carrying on its work, uphill 
as it was, with a property valued at 
$100,000 and a choice faculty. To the 
Parkers had been added Carl W. Von 
Coelln (afterward Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State); 
Samuel J. Buck (now in the thirty- 
fourth year of continuous service), 
Charles W. Clapp, and Henry W. 
Parker. Three earlier teachers, Revs. 
J. A. Reed, S. L. Herrick, and S. B. 
Goodenough, had retired after faith- 
ful labor in laying the foundations. 
By this time there was a full tale of 
college classes, small as they were, 
and the first Grinnell seniors were 
ready for graduation. They num- 
bered fifteen, but there were only four 
men among them, every one of whom 
had seen service. 

In season to graduate that class of 
1865 came the first president. For 
seventeen years the college had got 
on without a titular head ;* and now it 
found a superb leader in George 
Frederic Magoun, who had long 
served in its council before beginning 
his twenty years’ administration. A 
man of the largest mould, with the 
culture of Bowdoin and Andover 
broadened by contact with the world, 
he brought to the young college rare 
gifts and rare devotion. It is not too 
much to say that he would have been 
a distinguished presence in any aca- 
demic circle in the world; and he could 
hardly have been less than that in any 
senate or in any cabinet. A_ short- 
sighted man might have thought it a 
waste of greatness; but the new pres- 
ident magnified his office, and the lit- 
tle college grew into his stature. It 
was slow growth and cost hard 


* During all this period, Rev. Alden B. Robbins was 
chairman of the Corporation, 
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knocks, but his faith never failed. “It 
was a sore struggle for years after,” 
he says, “to keep the vessel afloat”; 
and it was his to bear the brunt. The 
royal duties of the platform and the 
lecture room came easy to him; 
hardly so the office of college beggar, 
and that was then, as it too often is to 
this day, the central function of a col- 
lege president. He must have begged 
like a king, for endowments grew. 
The first large gift came from Senator 
Grimes —a section of land yielding 
some $6,000 for a scholarship fund; 
and to this Mrs. Grimes subsequently 
added two scholarships for women. 
But lowa was still poor in purse, and 
it was largely eastern money that 
built the college. As early as 1853, 
Deacon Carter of Waterbury, father 
of the present distinguished president 
of Williams College, gave a tithe of 
all he possessed to endow the Greek 
chair which bears his name; and the 
earliest endowment secured by Presi- 
dent Magoun (in 1866) was given by 
the Benedicts, father and son, of the 
same town. The largest gift in alump 
sum was $30,000, from Samuel Willis- 
ton of Easthampton, to endow the 
president’s own chair. Among my 
student reminiscences, few are more 
vivid or delightful than that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Williston’s visits to the col- 
lege. The dear old gentleman with 
his knee-buckles had an old world air 
that captivated, while the benignant 
lady by his side won all our hearts. 
All this was in the sixties, our dec- 
ade of storm and stress; and at the 
end of it the college seemed fairly 
launched. Only forty-eight graduates 
had been added to the little Davenport 
roll, and the majority of these were 
women; but there were no drones 
among them, and, whatever refine- 
ments they had missed, they had got 
the baptism of the College spirit. 
Even then there was nothing provin- 
cial about that. War itself had wid- 
ened horizons. Great issues ruled 
out triviality. The youth who 
heard the bell tolling for the mar- 
tyred Lincoln could hardly make a 
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jest of life; certainly not in lowa— 
the staunchest champion under that 
great chief, as it was the sanest com- 
munity in the critical days that fol- 
lowed. It is instructive to recall just 
now that it was the cool calm voice 
and vote of Iowa’s great senator, 
James W. Grimes, that saved the 
country from Mexicanization, when 
Sumner and Edmunds and Anthony 
and every other New England sena- 
tor, with the sole exception of Fessen- 
den, were hot for overriding law and 
evidence in the impeachment of An- 
drew Johnson. Those of us who blush 
to remember how we joined in the 
hue and cry then have at least a better 
measure of our duty now. 

If itwas in a large and liberalatmos- 
phere that we lived, neither was there 
anything provincial in our teaching. 
The men who came to us brought 
good culture, and it was contagious. 
Henry W. Parker was a poet and a 
man of exquisite taste, only less ex- 
quisite than that of his beautiful wife, 
whose writings and pictures and flow- 
ers and gracious presence contributed 
so much to the charm of college life. 
Charles W. Clapp was a man of strong 
convictions, a vigorous thinker and 
accomplished writer, who had done 
notable work before he left his pulpit 
at Rockville, Conn.,—a pulpit now 
occupied in compensation by an Iowa 
College graduate —to take the Eng- 
lish chair at Grinnell, and to exem- 
plify, as well as to inculcate, the vir- 
tues of pure English and good litera- 
ture. And before the end of the dec- 





ade came a scholar pure and simple 


in the person of John Avery, then the 
most learned Sanscritist after Whitney 
in America, to hold the Greek chair 
for seven years before Bowdoin won 
him away. 

With such professors it goes with- 
out saying that learning was honored, 
though all of them had to teach too 
much and by consequence to study 
too little. The hardship of the small 
college is just there —that it leaves 
scant time for the teacher to reach out 
and to push his own studies to the pro- 
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ductive point. All the more honor to 
men like Avery and Macy, who do it 
nevertheless! 

No count of forces in the first dec- 
ade at Grinnell would be fair, that did 
not reckon with the college pulpit. If 
ever there was a pulpit with power, it 
was that of the many-gabled church 
during the ministry of Dr. Samuel D. 
Cochran; aud few were the students 
who did not feel his influence. He was 
a mighty preacher, with a sledgeham- 
mer logic and.a Miltonic diction that 
made sermon time an intellectual as 
well as spiritual crisis; and it may be 
doubted whether any teaching in the 
college could compare with that 
preaching in moulding power. 

There was yet another force operat- 
ing there and then as never perhaps 
elsewhere. It was that of a homoge- 
neous community, with high ideals 
and a pure, sweet social life, which 
carried the little college on its heart 
and made it at home. Plain people 
they were, far from rich in worldly 
goods, living simply and yet in a true 
sense grandly. In this society the 
high-bred man would have experi- 
enced no shock; and it made an 
ideal atmosphere for the youth drawn 
thither from raw new towns and often 
from lonely farm-houses. Certainly 
they enjoyed a social culture not al- 
ways afforded by the city college 
where the student too often remains a 
stranger in the community. 

Of the later decades — quorum pars 
non fui—the record here must be 
briefly touched. The opening of the 
seventies found East and West Col- 
leges full; but in 1871 East College, 
the original “Grinnell University,” 
was burned. It was soon replaced by 
a far better building; new professors 
were from time to time secured; re- 
sources for proper college work were 
increased; and the decade saw 114 stu- 
dents graduated — among them not a 
few who have since won distinction in 
various callings. 

The eighties opened yet more auspi- 
ciously; but on the eve of commence- 
ment, June 17, 1882, the college was 


swept off the face of the earth, and 
with it much of the town. A tornado 
had passed and left a desolation in its 
track. Buildings and equipments 
were an utter wreck; a swath of ruin 
a quarter-mile wide was cut through 
the town, leaving thirty-two dead 
bodies and nearly a hundred maimed. 
“No such destruction of its outward 
belongings,” said Professor Park of 
Andover, “ever befell any other col- 
lege in the whole history of educa- 
tion.” The manuscript of the presi- 
dent’s baccalaureate was swept away. 
He forthwith took a new text: “And 
God was in the whirlwind”; and the 
occasion was one to give full scope to 
his matchless eloquence and superb 
faith. The college was wiped out, but 
the work went on. The “cyclone 
class” was duly graduated — it was 
the class of the poet Whicher and the 
missionary White of Marsovan (and 
of their wives, too), as well as of Prof. 
Oliver F. Emerson; and when the sea- 
son came round, the college year 
opened as usual—in the churches 
and such quarters as the town could 
offer. The cry of the stricken college 
and community fell on no deaf ears; 
open-handed giving, East and West, 
was the order of the day; and in eigh- 
teen months a far statelier college had 
risen on the ruins of the old. In this 
gracious rebuilding a multitude of 
benefactors co-operated; but it is a 
significant fact that the first $1,000 
was given by one of the college’s own 
graduates, R. E. Sears, Esq., of the 
class of 1870. Yet it was the generous 
response of the East that made not 
only restoration but enlargement pos- 
sible: John I. Blair gave the principal 
sum for building Blair Hall; Hon. E. 
A. Goodnow of Worcester gave $10,- 
500 toward the library which bears his 
name, and $5,000 more for the 
women’s cottage which bears the 
name of his pastor’s wife and the 
founder’s daughter, Mary. Grinnell 
Mears; and William E. Dodge was 
another liberal giver then and often. 
Rebuilding accomplished, the work 
of the great president was done. In 
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1884 he retired from the executive of- 
fice, though he retained the chair of 
philosophy to the end of the decade. 
For three years the senior professor, 
Rev. Samuel J. Buck, one of those 
serviceable wheel-horses to which 
every college owes so much, was act- 
ing president. Then, in 1887, Rev. 
George A. Gates, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and Andover, who had studied 
further in Germany and was then pas- 
tor at Montclair, N. J., was called to 
the presidency. 

The new president is a radical, with 
the full courage of his convictions. 
One of his departures is the founding 
of a chair of Applied Christianity, 
whose incumbent, Prof. George D. 
Herron, has been hailed on the one 
hand as the prophet of a new social 
dispensation and cursed on the other 
as a troubler in Israel. But the old 
foundations are not moved. The 
spirit of the college and community is 
unchanged, for Christianity was al- 
ways applied there before people felt 
any need of the new phrase; and the 
solid, steady work, for which the fa- 
thers planned, goes on with increasing 
power. In the new emphasis of social 
righteousness shall tend to tone up 
the public conscience, that will be 
clear gain. 

The decade of disaster and transi- 
tion added 187 names to the alumni 
roll; and the quinquennial register is- 
sued in 1896 enrolled a total of 601 
graduates —to which another hun- 
dred must be added to bring the count 
down to the jubilee class. These 
seven hundred graduates represent 
what may be called the finished work 
of the college; but to obtain the total 
actually taught the number must be 
multiplied by ten or more. How 
much this means for a young commu- 
nity Father Turner foresaw when he 
declared that the best time to teach a 
state was in its infancy. ° 

Culture is contagious in communi- 
ties as in families; and from that point 
of view the Iowa alumni roll is an in- 
teresting study. The founders and 
builders certainly saw the promise to 
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the children made good; witness the 
recurring names of Adams, Apthorp, 
Brewer, Buck, Clapp, Cochran, Emer- 
son, Gaylord, Grinnell, Guernsey, 
Hamlin, Herrick, Hill, Holyoke, Ma- 
goun, Marsh, Pruyn, Phelps, Rob- 
bins, Whitcomb. Some of them 
were straitened in their own lives, 
as the maimed “apostle to the 
stray sheep in the wilderness” whose 
son, Dr. Oliver F. Emerson ,(’82) is 
now a distinguished scholar and pro- 
fessor; or as that sorely stricken mem- 
ber of the Band, who gave the first 
dollar to plant the college which now 
carries on its alumni roll three stalwart 
sons of his — among them, Dr. James 
L. Hill, of Salem, a field marshal in 
the Christian [Endeavor movement, 
and Dr. Gershom H. Hill, superin- 
tendent of the Iowa Hospital for the 
Insane. All told, there are twenty- 
three of these triplets — cases where 
three brothers, three sisters, or three 
of both occur on the roll of graduates; 
four quartets; even one sextet. In one 
case we have a charming quintet —a 
father and mother (both of the first 
Grinnell class), with three of their chil- 
dren; in two other cases, a father and 
two sons. These are the more nota- 
ble, considering the youth of the col- 
lege. But how many old colleges can 
boast six graduates born of the same 
parents? To be sure, co-education 
doubles the chances in this direction; 
but the case of the six Brewers is still 
unique. Certainly they are the only 
six children of a college professor 
graduated from the same college, 
while an uncle and a great-uncle of 
theirs sat together on the supreme 
bench of the nation. One of the six, 
Mary Brewer of Sivas, has done her 
heroic duty in the very midst of the 
Armenian massacres, while her sister 
Grace has been teaching in Hawaii. 
Thus heredity comes out again, for 
the father was born on missionary 
ground. 

few men have ever borne up more 
bravely in the face of death than Pro- 
fessor Fisk P. Brewer, who, as Dr. 
Magoun has said, “gave us eminent 
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evidence for thirteen suffering years 
how brilliancy of mind and fervor of 
faith can conquer and command the 
body.” He was one in a notable line 
of Grecians, now gone to their re- 
ward, Avery, Brewer and Crow, any 
one of whom would have held his own 
with the masters of their craft. In 
fact the college always had a way of 
drawing such men, though it was not 
so easy to keep them. Thus Arthur 
S. Hardy began his career there before 
the world knew how fine a genius he 
was, though I doubt whether he was 
ever anywhere more truly appreciated. 
Long before he had ever printed a line 
[ heard a plain man of few words 
there pay a tribute to his style which 
no critic has yet improved upon. 
Hardy was tempted away by Dart- 
mouth, as other good men were by 
Bowdoin, Amherst, Oberlin, Wooster, 
and the Universities of lowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska a very sincere 
tribute to the Iowa quality; and now 
and then a rare scholar turned aside to 
what he counted higher service, as 
when Prof. Stephen G. Barnes left the 
English chair to take a Longmeadow 
pastorate. 

The last test of a college is its fin- 
ished product, the quality of the men 
and women it trains for the world’s 
service. By this test Iowa is justified 
of her children. She is too young to 
point to many shining lights, and we 
can hardly dwell on individuals. But 
there are among her graduates some 
well known to the country and even 
beyond its borders. It would be hard 
to name three publicists from any 
other college who have done more 
solid work or won wider recognition 
than Prof. Jesse Macy, author of “The 
English Constitution” and the pioneer 
in civic studies as a branch of public 
education; Prof. Henry Carter Ad- 
ams, the historian of public finance, 
and_ statistician of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission; and Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Ke- 
view of Reviews and our highest 
authority on municipal problems. 
Sound lawyers, wise lawmakers, ac- 








complished journalists, good physi- 
cians, and able men of business not a 
few are on her roster; but I cannot 
even call the long roll of college presi- 
dents and professors, more than forty 
in all, to say nothing of the hundreds 
of teachers she has trained. Yet the 
bare allusion indicates the reach of her 
influence. It would be a great mis- 
take to consider it a local influence. 
The founders set out to establish “a 
college for the future state of Towa;” 
and lo! the sons and daughters of their 
college are now spread over thirty-six 
states of the Union (a good many 
more than existed then) and six for- 
eign countries. Twenty-three of them 
as good as two Andover Bands — 
are carrying the gospel to missionary 
lands; and those who are preaching 
it at home would make five Bands 
more. 

It is with such sheaves our New 
England College in the west comes 
up to her jubilee. Have New England 
prayers and benefactions been wasted 
on her—or has she established her 
claim to vet more of them? I merely 
propound the questions; and, by way 
of throwing some light upon the an- 
swer, these notes may well close as 
they began with a word of James 
Bryce. Inthe chapter of his “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” (ii, p. 552) de- 
voted to our universities, that 
thoughtful critic has this to say of the 
small colleges; and it is an open secret 
that he is speaking from his own ob- 
servations of the college with which 
we here have to do: “They get hold 
ofa multitude of poor men, who might 
never resort to a distant place of edu- 
cation. They set learning in a vistble 
form, plain, indeed, and humble, but 
dignified even in her humility, before 
the eves of a rustic: people in whom 
the love of knowledge, naturally 
strong, might never break from the 
bud into the flower but for the care 
of some zealous gardener. ... They 
light up in many a country town what 
is at first only a farthing rushlight, but 
may finally throw its rays over the 
whole state in which it stands. In 
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one finds to-day men of great abilities 
and great attainments, one finds stu- 
dents who are receiving an education 
quite as thorough, though not always 
as wide, as the best eastern universities 
can give. . One who recalls the 
history of the west during the past 
fifty years, and bears in mind the tre- 
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NE of our girls was 
going to be married. 
We were a little sur- 
prised when the 
news greeted us on 
our return from our 
summer vacation. It 
would be a relief to the discipline 
of the school,—for little Matilda, 
though warm-hearted, was a _ reck- 
less, flyaway sort of child; but it 
seemed a pity, for she was only six- 
teen. But marriage at sixteen is not 
at all uncommon in the Black Belt. 
The old people, in spite of their own 
hard experience, think it quite the 
proper thing, and the young people 
are only slowly learning better. Often 
the hard and sordid conditions of life 
make early marriages almost a neces- 
sity. I remember how once in our 
rambles we came across a poor hut, 
where we found a girl of fourteen, 
whom we had known before, now sev- 
eral weeks married. 

“T had to Miss,” she said, with a sort 
of stolid pathos. “My folks was 
dead, and dis am a bad kentry. What 
could I do? I didn’ want toe git mar- 
ried needer, an’ my husban’ ain’ a 
good man, but I couldn’ he’p mysef.” 
But this was a wedding of a differ- 
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mendous rush of ability and energy 
towards a purely material develop- 
ment which has marked its people, will 
feel that this uncontrolled freedom of 
teaching, this multiplication of small 
institutions, have done for the country 
a work which a few state-regulated 
universities might have failed to do.” 


IN THE BLACK BELT. 


By Susan Showers. 


ent sort. Great preparations were be- 
ing made, and the clans were gather- 
ing farand near. An invitation came, 
of course, to the School Settlement, 
and we went. A dilapidated double 
carriage drawn by a couple of vicious 
looking but subdued mules were en- 
gaged for the occasion from a neigh- 
boring farmer. This carriage was 
considered the very essence of luxury 
and style. A moonlight drive of an 
hour brought us to the scene of the 
festivities. 

The house was a tiny board cottage, 
with a living room containing two 
beds, and a narrow lean-to at the back. 
The enclosure in front was swept clear 
of every spear of grass and trodden 
down to a hard smoothness, according 
to the prevailing custom of the “best 
families.” Into this enclosure was 
crowded a dusky throng of men, 
women and children, waiting in the 
moonlight for proceedings to begin. 
It was a jolly crowd, but not a boister- 
ous one. One pious aunty whispered 
in our ears that we “would find the 
doin’s different at a weddin’ of de 
worl’s people — but dese year is all 
church folks.” The minister, not the 
magistrate, was to perform the cere- 
mony. 

As honored guests, we were allowed 
to go inside and sit in state in a row 
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of splint bottomed chairs placed along 
one end of the room. The picture of 
the little room that the feeble flaring 
light of the one kerosene lamp re- 
vealed is one that I shall not soon for- 
get. The room was neat and tidy, and 
every effort known to the owners had 
been made to render it attractive. The 
walls were freshly papered with old 
periodicals, and a new set of gay ad- 
vertising cards had replaced the old 
ones. The fireplace had been filled 
with green branches, for it was a 
warm night, and the floor was freshly 
swept and scrubbed. The beds were 
spotless and in perfect order, and 
around them had been draped fresh 
white sheets for curtains. 

Under the awning made by these 
curtains sat the frightened little bride 
to be, with her future husband. She 
was a slight, graceful mulatto girl, 
with sharp, clear cut features and 
crinkly dark brown hair. Into this was 
twisted and fastened a skimpy wisp of 
coarse white muslin to serve for a 
bridal veil, and around the pretty, deli- 
cate head was arranged an ugly wreath 
of coarse artificial flowers. The bridal 
dress was a cheap white cotton net 
threaded with stripes of glittering sil- 
ver tinsel. A pair of white silk mitts 
and white shoes completed the outfit. 

Yet it looked picturesque enough 
contrasted with the black suit and 
blacker face of the bridegroom. We 
scanned his face with some anxiety, 
for if our poor flighty child must 
marry so young, we hoped that she 
might marrv well. It was a kind face, 
much older than her own, and had no 
suggestion of brutalitv or roughness 
in it. 

There were two giggling, self con- 
scious bridesmaids. one in white and 
the other in pink, which they had tried 
to make verv fine, and two grooms- 
men also, if T remember rightlv. 

When the time for the ceremony 
came, the bridal partv filed out into 
the front vard and grouped them- 
selves, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the moonlight. It seemed 
as romantic as a leaf out of an old story 


book. After it was over, the people 
came up quietly and shook hands with 
the bride. This quiet and orderly pro- 
ceeding was quite different from one 
witnessed by some of us two or three 
years before at a different kind of a 
wedding. But that was among the 
“world’s people.” The ceremony on 
that occasion was performed by a red 
faced magistrate in a flannel shirt, who 
at its conclusion fired a pistol into the 
air as a signal for the spectators to 
make a romping chase around the 
cabin after the bride, the one first 
catching and kissing her being the 
next to be married, according to an 
old sign. 

After the hand shaking we went in- 
side and into the little back room, 
where the supper was laid on a long 
narrow table. Around this gathered 
the bridal party, the minister, the 
guests from the school, and such oth- 
ers as could find standing room. The 
table was covered in every available 
spot with cakes of all sizes and shapes, 
plain and decorated, large and small. 
There must have been forty or fifty of 
them, to sav nothing of the small 
cakes and biscuits and fried chicken 
and knick-knacks heaped at each 
plate. Evervthing was clean, but 
such unsystematic profusion would 
have taken away our appetites if we 
had had anv. 

It is “cabin custom” that the hostess 
must never eat with her guests. More 
than once I have felt awkward 
enough, on being invited to a dinner, 
to sit down in state to a groaning 
board, while mv hostess waited on me 
or kept off the flies with a green 
branch while I ate. Sometimes the 
latter duty is relegated to some child 
of the family. and the hostess then 
gives her undivided attention to vour 
wants, for while she does not eat, you 
are expected to, and anv failure on 
vour part to eat heartily and zealously 
is considered a slight. 

We were therefore not surprised 
that the bride and groom ate nothing, 
but stood in solemn silence while we 
endeavored to do justice to the elab- 
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orate display before us. After we left 
the table, the crowd came, and then 
there was no holding back, I fancy, 
from the good things of the feast. 
After supper everybody went out 

into the moonlight again, and “ring 
games” of different kinds were started. 
One of these I watched especially, try- 
ing to catch the words of the song that 
accompanied it. Those taking part 
were arranged in a circle. Two 
walked up and down:the center, while 
all joined in singing what seemed to 
be:— 

“Lonesome without you, 

Lonesome, lonesome; 
Lonesome without you, 


Lonesome, lonesome.’ 


The singing was accompanied with 
rhythmical motions of the feet and 
body. After atime the two in the cen- 
ter would pair off with others in the 
circle, new ones taking their places — 
and so on. I have heard much and 
read much of the demoralizing effect 
of these games, of the frenzied excess 
of physical motion that accompanies 
them, and of their weakening influ- 
ence on the moral nature: and I do not 
doubt that these features sometimes 
appear where there is no restraining 
influence to prevent them. I have 
seen indications of the former some- 
times, even among the children, when 
the games were continued too long: 
for the negroes are a tropical race and 
especially susceptible to any rythmic 
influence. But here there were no 
signs of excess of any kind. Even if 
this moderation were a result of the 
few years’ training in school which a 
part of those present had had, it was 
certainly most encouraging. My only 
possible regret was that some more 
rational form of amusement could not 
take the place of one so childish. Apart 
from that — well, I have seen more 
suggestion of vulgarity in a country 
dance in a northern village. 

Another game of the same sort was 
one called “Run dem Keys.” A bunch 
of keys or some other jingling object 
is passed quickly from hand to hand 
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outside the circle, while one in the 
center sings, the others joining: 


“Run dem keys 
Loud, loud, 
Run dem keys 
Loud, loud.” 


Then some one in the circle jingles 
them and passes them on, all singing: 


“Back o’ me, Sophy, 
Back o’ me, Sophy.” 


The one in the centre endeavors to 
find and capture the keys, the others 
to conceal them and tantalize him. A 
great deal of good natured fun was 
got out of this game, and I fancy the 
fun reached its height after we left, 
which we did about eleven o’clock, 
leaving everything in full tide. 

It was all very humble and poor and 
crude we told ourselves on our way 
homeward; and yet there was a rude 
poetry in the scene, softened as it was 
by the mild Southern moonlight. The 
sunny cheerfulness of the people, who 
make the best of their hard lives, the 
delicate prettiness of the bride, which 
even the tawdry dress could not con- 
ceal, the manifest attempts to decorate 
the little home, all touched us; and so 
did the ingenuous frankness of the 
bride, our little Matilda, as she told 
us in saying good bye that she wasn’t 
half so scared as she thought she 
would be, that we must tell all the 
other teachers “howdy” for her, and 
that she was going to keep her little 
house fixed up “all de time,” because 
the teachers might “slip up” on her 
any day. 


Il. 


I had never attended a negro fu- 
neral, I had heard of some peculiar 
customs, connected with them, and 
had learned of the “Burial Societies” 
so common in the South. I had often 
been obliged to refuse my pupils in a 
Virginia school when they asked to be 
excused because they had “got to turn 
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out,” which meant that they belonged 
to one of these societies and must go 
or pay a fine unless they could present 
some good excuse. I suppose that 
these societies must have grown up 
out of the poverty or improvidence of 
a people who had never learned to 
look ahead. But of the burial customs 
of the far South I knew nothing. 

I was glad therefore of the chance 
that brought me one day in the way 
of a country funeral, or rather 
“buryin’,” for there is a distinction. 
The opportunity came one day when 
| was out walking with a fellow teach- 
er. We were not directing our steps 
to any particular spot, and had no 
further thought as we walked along 
than to enjoy the soft air and the fra- 
grant smell of the pines, — when all 
at once we became aware of a hurry- 
ing throng of men, women and chil- 
dren, all hastening in the same direc- 
tion. They seemed to have an object 
in view, too, another surprise in this 
sleepy land of procrastination. All 
had expectant looks on their faces, and 
many of the dusky, soft-eved children 
wore the clean starched pinafores re- 
served for special occasions. 

Upon inquiry we learned that “dey 
ewine be a burvin’ up toe de cem- 
metry. Bill Shelby way outen de ken- 
trv don die las’ night an’ dev fotch ’im 
up veah foh de burvin’.”. “Up veah” 
was indicated by an indefinite sweep of 
the thumb that conveved but little idea 
of the locality to our minds. But we 
joined the crowd and moved on toward 
the “cemmetry.” We reached it after 
a scramble of some fifteen or twentv 
minutes. It was located on a bleak 
hillside seamed and gashed by rains 
and washouts which gave the peculiar 
appearance of desolation so familiar to 
dwellers in certain sections of the 
South. Once T heard an agriculturist 


“ 


allude to this anpearance of the coun- 


trv by saving that the “noor hills were 
skinned and bleeding.” On this deso- 
late site was located the cemetery. 
Some of the graves were marked with 
a wooden slab, some with a stake only, 
and many not at all. There was a 


goodly number decorated with bits of 
broken glass and china and old bot- 
tles—a survival, | fancy of an old 
heathen custom brought from Africa, 
for I have heard the missionaries from 
Africa allude to it. Many of these 
graves were placed on the steepest 
part of the slope, and the rains had 
made sad havoc among them. 

“Foh de lan’ sakes! look a dem 
grabes,” said one old woman to an- 
other as they toiled rheumatically up- 
ward. “Seems if dey mout fin’ some 
place toe bury po’ cullad folks cepen 
dis veah hill.” 

“Foh de lan’ sakes,” echoed her 
companion, “dey don’ all be washed 
away fo’ Gabiel don trump ’em up.” 
And it seemed as if they might. 

The spot selected for the grave was 
at the very top of the hill, and thither 
the people toilsomely repaired. The 
“onlies’ mohner,” wife of the deceased, 
arrived in a rumbling two-wheeled 
cart, drawn by a mule, and with the 
rude pine coffin placed away at the 
back. Sympathetic friends helped the 
bereaved one to alight, while some of 
the men gently lowered the coffin and 
placed it in the new made grave. We 
were told by a bystander that the “fu- 
neral” would take place at some future 
time when it was convenient for the 
friends to meet. This is according to 
southern custom among the Negro 
folk. Sometimes the “funeral” will be 
“preached” several months or even a 
vear after the “burvin’.” This may be 
done so that the “mohners” mav get 
together from distant places; that they 
may prepare suitable clothing, or that 
the preacher may get ready an appro- 
priate “discourse” for the occasion. 
Sometimes this custom of holding 
eulogistic services is taken up in the 
schools. TI remember attending one 
such service arranged and conducted 
by students, where the virtues of four 
deceased classmates were dwelt upon 
in turn: and one of these had been 
dead at least three years. 

The present congregation was a 
curious study as it gathered around 
the hillside grave in the open air. 
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Some of the faces were sympathetic, 
all were curious. Old age and youth 
and childhood were all represented. 
The ignorant everywhere have a mor- 
bid curiosity about anything that per- 
tains to the last long sleep; and in the 
plantation Negro this curiosity 
reaches an abnormal development, 
due partly no doubt to his quick sym- 
pathy and partly to the atmosphere 
of superstition in which he lives. 

As the gathering represented all 
ages, so it did all gradations of cos- 
tume and types of feature. The would 
be fashionable young lady who had 
“been to school” was there, and the 
old aunty in garments of ancient cut 
patched together from some “barrel” 
sent down from the North by the be- 
nevolent distributor of half worn 
clothing. The ubiquitous youth in 
plaid trousers and dangling watch 
chain was also to be seen, as well as 
his self-respecting brother in quiet 
dress. The old men were attired in 
neatly patched garments or fluttering 
rags, according to their own foresight 
or the enterprise of the “old ’oman.” 
Pretty children in white aprons and 
ragged urchins in rimless hats jostled 
each other in their efforts to get a bet- 
ter view of the proceedings. The 
preacher, in his long coat of ministe- 
rial cut and well preserved silk hat — 
that treasured possession of your gen- 
unine country preacher — was a con- 
spicuous figure; and so was the shab- 
bilvy dressed man at his side, with a 
stoop in his tall, gaunt figure and a 
burning light in his deep-set eves as 
thev swept the crowd when he led the 
singing. I did not find that this man 
had anvthing in his life to distinguish 
him from the others, but his clear cut, 
severe features and shapelv snow 
white head would have attracted atten- 
tion anywhere. Add to this that these 
features were carved in blackest ebonv 
and that his dress was of the common- 
est and shabbiest, and his figure was 
all the more striking. 

Manv uninformed people seem to 
think that there are only one or two 
types of either feature or character 


among the Negroes. Perhaps they 
know the heavy stolid type, and the 
jolly, rollicking one, that figure so 
conspicuously wherever the Negro is 
introduced into fiction, and they con- 
clude that there are no others. But 
one could hardly watch a crowd got 
together at random from any Black 
Belt county without realizing that 
here as elsewhere may be found 


“Some Village Hampden 
That with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his 
Fields withstood,’— 


so striking are the differences that 
meet the eye. 

The hymn singing would have been 
a novelty to one not accustomed to 
the same in the back country 
churches. The preacher “lined off” 
the hymn, a couplet at a _ time: 
“Hark from the tomb a _ doleful 
sound,” etc. 

It was indeed a “doleful sound” that 
ascended from that cemetery hill when 
the people took up the refrain. Many 
stanzas were sung in a slow, dragging 
measure; and each couplet was labori- 
ously read out beforehand by the 
preacher. I have often stood in a 
country church while the people sang 
in this wav as many as twenty stanzas 
of some dismal hymn in long meter, 
without apparent fatigue, while I was 
ready to drop. I have sometimes 
thought that such singing must be de- 
signed to tone down the emotional zeal 
of the Negro’s religion, for its effect 
cannot but be depressing. Some of 
the people swaved softly backward 
and forward to the music, seeming to 
find a certain solace in its mournful 
rhythm. 

At last the singing was over. We 
waited in hushed expectation to hear 
the solemn words, “Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” After 
they were spoken, two men came for- 
ward silently and began their work of 
filling up the grave. The crowd stood 
on tiptoe watching the proceeding; 
and I think this struck me at the time 
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as the strangest part of the exercises 
—this morbid curiosity that would 
not miss a single repulsive detail. The 
silence was only broken by the sobs of 
the “onlies’ mohner.” At last the task 
was finished, another hymn was lined 
out and sung, and then the preacher 
announced that the funeral would 
probably take place in a few months, 
as soon as all due preparations had 
been made. 

This announcement seemed to he 
the signal for a general breaking up. 
Animation returned to sombre faces, 
chattering speech to hushed lips. 
Neighbor shook hands with neighbor, 
and amidst ejaculations of “How yo’ 
feel?” “Mighty po’ly thankee!” “Just 
tolable! Just tolable!” we retraced our 
steps along the way we had come. The 
officials who had stood at the out- 
skirts of the crowd to see that the 
service closed before sunset also 
moved away —and the buryin’ was 
over. 

The cheerful chatter around us 
could not banish altogether from our 
minds the weird scene we had wit- 
nessed. But we made the effort that 
was expected of us as “ladies of de 
college” to talk and listen. Some of 
the people knew us and greeted us cor- 
dially. One stout woman just ahead, 
smartly dressed in a black satin skirt 
and red shawl, was proclaiming loudly 
as she walked: “Yes, I hates trouble 
mighty bad. I done hab a heap ob it 
too in my time. But jes gib me peace 
ob heart an’ Ise all right. Peace ob 
heart, honey, peace ob heart.” We 
happened to know the propounder of 
this cheerful philosophy as a “pious 
fraud” of the worst order. Mrs. 
White, whom we recognized as the 
mother of one of our school bovs bear- 
ing the name of Czsar, asked with 
much solicitude how her baby was 
gettin’ on. We recalled the “baby” as 
on overgrown youth of nineteen, very 
black and very simple minded, wont 
to cross the campus at odd hours c@r- 





rying on his head baskets of clothing 
which his mother laundried for his 
tuition. Like his illustrious name- 
sake, he could direct his activities into 
many channels. His mother told us 
with melancholy pride that “Czesar’s 
twin, Agrippa, done die when he was 
little,” that she “done name dem twins 
arter two kings in de Bible,” and that 
“Czesar was certney a good boy and 
had done a heap for her.” The ties of 
fraternity and blood are strong among 
these people, and the love of parents 
and children is a bright spot against 
the background of poor circumstance 
and grinding poverty in which their 
lives are spent. 

Mrs. White told us in her cheerful 
way about a pretty brown-faced tod- 
dler just ahead of us, a “sure enough 
baby.” We learned that he belonged 
to a numerous family of neglected 
children who lived, or rather swarmed, 
in a narrow, crowded lane near the 
school, through which we had often 
passed in our walks. His name was 
King David. Like the David of long 
ago he had that crowning gift of the 
gods, beauty. So that those who 
looked upon him loved him. King 
David shook his curly head and 
greeted us with an engaging display of 
pearly baby teeth and with a warm 
glow of color in his velvety, brown 
cheek. The pretty picture lingered in 
our minds long after the child had 
gone along, with the sombre picture 
we had just witnessed. 

In one brief hour we had seen the 
end of life and its beginning, the tears 
of the mourner and the gav laughter 
of childhood, the tragedv of life and 
something of its comedv. As we 
turned up the lane that led to the 
school, we thought of that other home 
where the lights are brighter and the 
shadows altogether wanting, where, as 
one of our bovs said in his simple 
praver, when describing the life here- 
after, “it is always ‘howdy’ and never 
good bye.” 








LTHOUGH the incidents con- 
nected with the formation and 
final disposition of the so-called 

“Stone Fleet” are somewhat of a local 
character, they are of such importance 
to persons interested in the naval oper- 
ations of the war of the rebellion as to 
demand some space upon the pages of 
history. On account of the secrecy 
under which this peculiar fleet was or- 
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THE LAST PARADE. 


By Minna Irving. 


His sash of crimson too, 
His forage-cap with cannons crossed, 
And coat of army blue; 
And neatly pin the empty sleeve 
That time and moth have frayed 
In place upon his loyal breast,— 
It is his last parade. 


RB viis out the veteran’s belt and sword, 


Take out the flag—the tattered flag; 
Unfold its smoky stars 

Above the breast that shot and steel 
Have seamed with cruel scars. 

But here upon the silken sash 
Let cap and sword be laid; 

He will not need to wear them now 
On this—his last parade. 


He goes to join the veteran ranks 
On yonder grassy hill, 

Where one by one they fall in line,— 
A long, unbroken drill; 

Where beat of drum is never heard, 
And fife is never played, 

But endless sleep and silence guard 
The soldier’s last parade. 





THE STONE FLEET OF 1861. 


By Frank P. McKibben. 


ganized by the government of the 
United States, there are practically no 
official records bearing upon the mat- 
ter; hence the facts upon which this 
article is based have been obtained 
from newspapers published during the 
war and from individuals more or less 
personally acquainted with the inci- 
dents. However interesting the his- 
tory of the fleet as a whole may have 
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been, the history of some of the vessels 
composing it is by no means confined 
to the operations of this one expedi- 
tion. 

The most difficult problem with 
which the navy of the United States 
had to contend during the civii war 
was the blockading of the southern 
ports. A formidable embargo upon 
such places as Charleston and Savan- 
nah was necessary not only to interdict 
communication and the landing of 
supplies and munitions of war from 
Europe, but also to prevent the egress 
of privateers which sought to depre- 
date upon the commerce of the north- 
ern states. That the usual method of 
blockading was not efficacious is 
shown by the fact that the merchant 
service of the United States suffered 
untold losses and sustained injuries 
from which it has never been able to 
recover. The lack of success on the 
part of the blockading fleets stationed 
near the entrances to the harbors of 
the southern cities led to the forma- 
tion of the “Stone Fleet.” This was a 
collection of old vessels purchased by 
the federal government, loaded with 
stone and sunk in the channels leading 
to some of the ports of the insurgent 
states. That the sinking of these stone 
laden vessels would prove to be an ef- 
fectual means of destroying the use- 
fulness of the harbors in which they 
were placed was confidently expected. 
The following is from the New York 
Times of November 26, 1861: 


“Of the effectiveness of such a stone 
blockade there can be no doubt. The main 
ship channel leading to Savannah is but 
250 yards across in the narrowest place, 
and can be perfectly barred by half a 
dozen of these vessels. Charleston harbor 
is equally eligible to the same treatment. 
Once sunk, these old hulks become points 
for the accumulation of alluvials which 
the rivers bear down, and of the sand 
which the tides carry back. There is a 
natural tendency in such ports to form ob- 
struction, and all we have to do, as the 
physicians say, is to ‘assist nature.’ Be- 
coming thoroughly imbedded in the sand, 
these accumulations but advance with time, 
forming unconquerable obstacles to re- 
opening the harbors, and establishing a 
blockade which the highest pressure di- 


plomacy of the world will be utterly 
powerless to ‘raise.’” 

From this article and many others 
of a similar nature it may be seen that 
the general belief at the time was that 
as soon as those old vessels with their 
thousands of tons of stone were depos- 
ited upon the bars of the channels the 
history of those unfortunate ports as 
commercial centres would be immedi- 
ately terminated. 

This new and comparatively inex- 
pensive method of forming a blockade 
was first tried in October, 1861, on the 
North Carolina coast, where there are 
numerous inlets to Albermarle and 
Pamlico sounds and other interior wa- 
ters which afforded facilities for elud- 
ing the blockade. For this purpose, 
on August 13, 1861, twenty-two small 
schooners were purchased in the city 
of Baltimore, at a total cost of $21,600, 
or an average cost per vessel of ap- 
proximately $1,000. Both in its for- 
mation andintheresults accomplished, 
this first stone fleet was of little im- 
portance. It is in the second and 
third undertakings that the interest 
lies. 

In October and November, 1861, 
thirty-eight vessels were purchased by 
the government in various eastern 
ports, for the purpose of closing the 
approaches to the harbors of Charles- 
ton and Savannah. Most of these ves- 
sels were secured from New England 
ports, and were sent to Port Royal, 
South Carolina, which had recently 
been captured by the Union forces 
under Captain Du Pont, flag officer 
commanding the South Atlantic 
blockading squadron. These thirty- 
eight ships were sent from the north 
in two fleets, which will here be called 
the second and third stone fleets. 

From Port Royal, after the two 
fleets had arrived, sixteen of the ves- 
sels were sent to the approaches of 
Charleston harbor, where they were 
sunk. All the crafts composing the 
second and third fleets were purchased 
and sent to the South under the di- 
rection of Capt. Rodolphus N. Swift, 
the general agent for the government. 
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He and his assistants went to various 
points, negotiating with local shipping 
firms, who purchased the vessels di- 
rectly from their owners. The reason 
why most of these old hulks intended 
for use in closing the harbors of 
Charleston and Savannah were found 
in New England is that, of all portions 
of the United States which suffered 
great losses from privateers, this sec- 
tion probably sustained the greatest 
injury, and on account of these pirati- 
cal depredations many wharves of her 
ports were lined with vessels whose 
owners dared not risk their property 
on the high seas. For instance, the 
wharves of our whaling cities, such as 
New Bedford and New London, 
which had seen great activity before 
the war began, were now quietly lined 
with whalers whose agents were eager 
to receive some income from their 
property. These vessels had been 
obliged to return to port on account 
of the depredations committed by 
such privateers as the Alabama, 
which alone destroyed twenty whalers 
during the early part of the war. This 
famous vessel seized her victims in the 
Atlantic Ocean; it was not until 1865 
that the Shenandoah began the famous 
raid upon the whale ships of the north 
Pacific, where she captured and 
burned thirty-four of these unfortu- 
nate vessels. 

It was just such places as these 
whaling ports which furnished the ma- 
terial required by the government for 
the destruction of the southern har- 
bors. The assistant agents were sent 
to New Bedford and New London 
where they made arrangements with 
local firms for the purchase of the ves- 
sels required. These local managers 
found most of the material in their 
cities, but some few ships were secured 
in Newport, Stonington, New York, 
Boston and other places. The firm of 
I. H. Bartlett and Sons of New Bed- 
ford had charge of the work in that 
city. They not only purchased all the 
available vessels in that port, but they 
secured some from other places, even 
as far east as Portland, Maine. After 
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twenty-four of these famous whalers 
had been collected by this firm, the 
task of removing from them the uten- 
sils employed in the whaling industry 
began. Tons of such apparatus were 
taken out and piled upon the wharves 
in New Bedford, where they lay till 
sold at auction. The vessels were then 
lightened, and a hole was bored in the 
bottom of each. Into this was driven 
a wooden plug fitted with a bolt and 
wrench by means of which the plug 
could be easily and quickly removed 
when the vessel was ready for sinking. 
After each of the boats had been re- 
paired and provided with a plug inthis 
manner, it was removed from the 
ways, and the process of filling the 
hold with stones began. The wharves 
presented a scene of activity the like 
of which had not been seen since the 
palmy days of whaling. Wagons 
laden with huge granite blocks came 
from all directions, The farmers load- 
ed their stone walls into carts and 
brought them to the wharves, where 
they received fifty cents per ton. 

By November 19, 1861, sixteen ves- 
sels had been fitted for the voyage. 
At six o’clock on the morning of the 
twentieth the captains and pilots went 
on board, and at seven o'clock sealed 
instructions were received by Commo- 
dore French with orders to proceed to 
sea. At eight o'clock every ship was 
outward bound. As the fleet passed 
Tort Taber, the garrison saluted with 
thirty-four guns, which were answered 
piece for piece. The crews consisted 
of fourteen men each, except the South 
Aimerica, which had sixteen. Rodney 
French, the commodore of this first 
fleet which left New Bedford, was an 
ex-mayor of that city. To give an ap- 
pearance of dignity to the flagship 
Garland, the commodore mounted 
amidships a formidable “Quaker” 
gun, made ofa spar and painted black. 
There is no evidence that this arma- 
ment was called into active service, 
but perhaps the following memoran- 
dum, found in the commodore’s diary, 
explains why the fleet reached its des- 
tination in safety: “December 7, 1861. 
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Passed a schooner, which eyed our big 
gun attentively and kept off.” 

Stringent orders to preserve perfect 
secrecy were given to every person 
connected with the enterprise. [Even 
the captains of the vessels were un- 
aware of their destination, and it was 
not until the sealed instructions had 
been opened on the twenty-first that 
they knew the fleet had been ordered 
to Savannah. That the affair was suc- 
cessfully managed and that no one in 
New Bedford was acquainted with the 
object of the undertaking or the desti- 
nation of the ships is shown by the fact 
that, although the vessels sailed on the 
morning of the twentieth, no mention 
of the sailing was made in the news- 
papers till the twenty-fifth, when the 
New Bedford Mercury published the 
following account: 

“We have not of course been blind to 
what has been transpiring immediately 
under our eyes for the past month. But, 
requested by the agents of the govern- 
ment to make no —— in our columns 
to the fact that the Navy Department was 
engaged in the purchase of vessels and 
fitting them for the expedition of the 
south, we have maintained till now per- 
fect reticence upon the subject. And we 
allude to .the expedition at present, not 
because the New York papers, in disre- 
gard to the wishes of the Department, have 
published the detail, but because we are 
permitted to do so. The fleet which sailed 
irom this port on the morning of the 2oth 
inst. consisted of the following vessels. 
We give their tonnage, amount of stone 
in each, and the names of the masters: 








TONS OF 
TONNAGE, STONE, MASTER, 
Ar a ‘ + = ga 280 William North. 
L.C. Richmond. . 341 300 Martin Malloy. 
Courier. . + « « 362 360 S.F. oo 
Ke nsington . + . 357 350 Benj. Tilton. 
Herald . . . © 29% 240 A. ti. Gifford. 
Maria Theresa 330 320 Thos. S. Bailey. 
Rebecca Simms . . 400 425 Jas. M. Willis. 
Potomac ... . 356 350 Thos. Brown, 2d. 
Leonidas . . . . 231 200 Joseph Howland. 
South America . . 606 550 D. P. Chadwick. 
Cossack . . 256 250 J. D. Childs. 
Francis Henrietta 4. 407 381 M. Cummisky. 
Garland . . . . 243 190 Rodney French. 
Amazon... . 318 325 Jothan S. Swift. 
Harvest . . « « 3% 400 W. W. Taylor. 
American . . . . 329 300 W. A, Heard. 
5,464 5,221 


“The cost of these ships to the Govern- 
ment was about $10 per ton. Some of 
them were worth double that sum per ton, 
and all would have brought more than 
that had they been broken up. Here at 
least the Department has received full 


value for the money it has expended, and 


in the fitment of the vessels the govern- 
ment has had the benefit of some of our 
most experienced ship-owners. The des- 
tination of the fleet is a matter about 
which the public has the largest liberty 
to speculate. Whether the five thousand 
tons of stone are to be used to increase 
the base of the rip-raps, or whether the 
ancient catapult is to be brought back 
into use and the stones to be projected, 
or whether they are taken south for the 
arming of the slaves, or whether they are 
to be sunk at the entrance of Charleston 
or Savannah, we are not informed. The 
fact that at light water mark in each ves- 
sel a hole has been bored, in which has 
been placed a plug fitted with a bolt and 
wrench, favors the sinking hypothesis; 
and the additional fact that, at the last 
moment, an old sea captain suggested put- 
ting two 2-inch augurs on board each ship 
makes it violently probable these sixteen 
whalers are to be put to the inglorious 
use of stopping rat-holes.” 


Although all of the ships set sail at 
the same time, the date of their arrival 
at Savannah varied greatly, some 
reaching that place nearly a week be- 
fore the others. The Rebecca Simms, 
commanded by Captain Willis, who at 
present lives in New Bedford, was the 
first to reach Savannah river, where 
she remained one week. At the end 
of this time all the vessels which had 
arrived were sent back to Port Royal. 
When they reached that place, on De- 
cember 11, they met their commodore, 
who, on account of the slowness of his 
vessel, was just arriving from New 

3edford. The captains reported to 

Commodore Du Pont on board the 
flagship Wabash. Here these sixteen 
vessels anchored till twenty additional 
ones were sent down from the north. 
Of this second collection, which sailed 
on December 9, eight were from New 
Bedford, and the remainder from vari- 
ous ports of New England. The ships 
composing this fleet were similar to 
those of the first, and as no vessels of 
any historic value were among them 
their names need not be given. Two of 
the vessels from New London failed to 
reach their destination; but in due 
time the remaining twenty, with six 
thousand tons of stone, joined the fleet 
already at Port Royal. 
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The sinking of the vessels in the en- 
trances to Charleston harbor was in- 
trusted to Captain Charles H. Davis 
of the Wabash, who for seven years hac 
been chief of the hydrographic party 
of the Coast Survey, and for twenty 
years more or less intimately connect- 
ed with it. In 1851 an appropriation 
was made by the federal government 
for the improvement of Charleston 
harbor and, at the request of South 
Carolina, Captain Davis was made a 
member of the commission which had 
charge of the operations. For four 
years he was engaged in this work, 
and now, in 1861, it became his duty 
to superintend a movement designed 
not only to nullify his previous results, 
but also to destroy forever the harbor 
of that city. 

On December 17, under command 
of Captain Davis, sixteen of the old 
whalers sailed from Port Royal for 
Charleston. Accompanying the fleet 
were the Catawba, the Philadelphia and 
the Ericsson, which were to assist in 
the sinking. The AJohican, the Ottawa 
and the Pocahontas were convoy to the 
whole. On the night of their arrival 
at the entrance to Charleston harbor, 
a loud explosion was heard. The fol- 
lowing morning revealed the remains 
of the lighthouse, which had been 
blown up by the Confederates at the 
approach of the “stone fleet.” 

It was Captain Davis's plan to place 
the sixteen vessels in the main ship 
channel checkered in such a way that 
it would be difficult to draw a straight 
line through the course without inter- 
cepting one of the sunken hulks. Al- 
though by this checkered arrange- 
ment some outlet would still remain 
for the discharge of the rivers, the 
current would be sufficiently impeded 
to cause a precipitation of the sedi- 
ment, which in time would form a bar. 
The idea was carried out in the follow- 
ing manner. At high tide, the Tencdos 
from New London, the oldest vessel of 
the fleet, was towed into position on 
the north side of the passage and sunk. 
Next the Leonidas was sunk on the 
south side of the channel, about one 
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eighth of a mile from the Tenedos. Be- 
tween these two the remaining four- 
teen ships were arranged,.and as the 
plugs were removed from each they 
settled down to the bottom, carrying 
several thousand tons of granite in 
their descent. At low tide the masts 
and rigging, which had not been re- 
moved, were cut away. Before sink- 
ing the vessels all valuable material 
had been taken off and placed aboard 
the Robin Hood, from which ship it was 
later transferred to another. This 
whaler was not sunk with the others, 
but was reserved for a pyrotechnic dis- 
play on the night of departure. Aboard 
the Philadelphia and the Ericsson, the 
crews of the sunken ships returned to 
Port Royal, from which place they 
were taken to New York City. Of 
the thirty-six vessels, twenty were not 
used for sinking. They were retained 
for various purposes and afterwards 
sold by the government. 

Unique as was this undertaking, it 
was undoubtedly a failure. For, al- 
though the channel was _ practically 
closed for a short time, the hulks with 
their granite cargoes soon began to 
sink in the mud, and at the end of a 
week’s time nothing could be seen of 
them. The force of the waves de- 
stroyed the vessels and from time to 
time pieces of the wreckage floated 
ashore. From the facility with which 
the blockade runners entered the port 
during the remaining years of the war, 
it seems that the channel was not in- 
jured in the least; in fact, it is gener- 
ally believed the obstruction caused 
deeper passages than before existed. 
For the thirty-six vessels purchased 
for sinking in Charleston, nearly 
$150,000 were expended, and with the 
exception of a small amount received 
from the sale of those vessels not used 
for that purpose, this money was prac- 
tically thrown away. The results ob- 
tained on the North Carolina coast 
were no better than those at Charles- 
ton. After this attempt to destroy the 
harbor of Charleston, the plan to sink 
vessels in Savannah river was aban- 
doned. 
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THE WHALING DISASTER OF 1871. 


By Frank P. 


N September, 1871, ten years after 
the sinking of the “Stone Fleet,” 
the story of which is told in the pre- 

ceding article, the whaling industry 
experienced the most disastrous acci- 
dent in its history. Even among those 
persons who are interested in the two 
events it is not generally known that 
there is any connection between this 
disaster and the “Stone Fleet.” The 
two are somewhat intimately related 
in the fact that one of the vessels, the 
Progress, which was purchased by the 
government for use in the south dur- 
ing the war, played a very active part, 
ten years later, in the rescue of twelve 
hundred shipwrecked seamen. Many 
disasters have befallen the whaling 
fleets which visit the Arctic seas, but 
none so remarkable as this one, in 
which were lost thirty-four vessels, 
valued at one and one half million dol- 
lars. The affair is remarkable, not so 
much because of the peculiar manner 
in which it happened, nor in the 
amount of property destroyed, but in 
that not a single human life was sac- 
rificed. 

In May, 1871, the whaling fleet, 
consisting of vessels from San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu and various New 
England ports, reached a point south 
of Cape Thaddeus, near Behring 
straits. At this point the ice was 
closely packed and the wind blowing 
in such a direction as to prevent the 
opening of the sea. These conditions 
prevailed during the entire month of 
May, and consequently the whalers 
were unable to proceed farther north. 
In June the winds were variable, and 
by the end of the month the ice had 
opened sufficiently to allow the vessels 
to pass through Behring straits. Till 
this time few whales had been cap- 
tured and, while waiting for the break- 
ing up of the ice, the time was spent 
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in trying to catch walruses. This 
also proved unsuccessful, and in the 
latter part of July, when the ice dis- 
appeared from the shore, the fleet 
moved eastward, working its way be- 
tween the ice and the land. Through 
this strip of clear water, the vessels 
sailed tillwithin a few miles of Blossom 
shoals, where they were again de- 
tained. After several days’ waiting 
they passed north of the shoals as far 
as Wainwright’s inlet. Here the crews 
were busily engaged in catching 
whales. Appearances pointed to the 
most favorable catch for several seasons, 
when, on the 11th of August, a change 
of wind sent the ice in shore, catching 
a large number of boats which had 
been cruising in the open sea. To 
avoid being crushed the ships got 
under way, dragging their boats for a 
short distance over the ice. On the 
13th, the ice grounded, leaving a nar- 
row strip of water along the land as 
far as Point Belcher. In this narrow 
sea, probably not wider than half a 
mile at most, lay the fleet, waiting for 
the expected wind, which was to drive 
back this ice barrier. 

Until this time the captains had an- 
ticipated no danger other than that 
usually incidental to their voyages in 
these seas, and, although warned by 
the natives that to remain meant de- 
struction, they decided to trust their 
experience to get them out of the dif- 
ficulty. When, however, on the 29th, 
an increased wind sent the ice still 
nearer the land, catching some of the 
vessels in the pack and forcing others 
to approach the shore and anchor in 
three or four fathoms of water, it was 
seen that here was a condition of af- 
fairs which would in all probability 


prove fatal to the entire ficet. The 
heavy floe-ice grounded in_ shoal 


water, leaving scarcely sufficient room 
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for the vessels to swing at their an- 
chors. On the 2d of September, the 
seriousness of their position was firmly 
impressed upon those brave captains, 
who endeavored to remain by their 
vessels till the last moment. On this 
day the brig Comet was caught be- 
tween two masses of ice, and the enor- 
mous pressure exerted splintered 
strong timbers which had _ resisted 
many a heavy sea. The stern of the 
vessel was forced into the air, and 
here, between the jaws of this power- 
ful vice, was held suspended for sev- 
eral days, till a break in the ice re- 
leased the pressure and the brig 
sank. Notwithstanding the rapidity 
with which the ice closed in upon the 
| vessel, the entire crew escaped, and 
: was finally successful in reaching the 







neighboring ships. A few days later, 2 
while cutting in a whale, the bark , 
> Roman was completely crushed, and 4 
; the Awashonks soon met a similar fate. 45 | 
| At the time the Roman was destroyed, 4 
.) the ice moved at arate of three or four = 
t miles per hour. This loss caused two 2 
a more ship-wrecked crews to be dis- 4 
e tributed among the remaining vessels 5 
- of the fleet. 5 
1S The captains now realized that some 2% 
Ww decisive step must be taken. They 3 
a perceived that unless the fleet could be = 
or soon removed from the limited sea, 3 
ve the vessels must be abandoned to their 
fate and provision be made for carry- 
n- ing away the crews. On account of 
at the scanty supply of food, it would 
in have been impossible to remain there 
bv all winter. The captains held frequent 
le- consultations, and, while the situation 
eir was being studied and a final plan of 
lif- action decided upon, the crews were 
th, busily engaged building up the boats 
till so that they could more easily ride the 
the waves. In this way precaution was 
vers taken to have the boats in readiness in 
- in case it became necessary to abandon 
was the ships. By removing the oil and 
af- stores an attempt was made to lighten 
ility the brigs Kohola and Victoria, in order 
The to get them over the bar at Wain- 
hoal wright’s inlet, but it was found that 


oom the draft was not sufficiently de- 
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creased, and the effort was unsuccess- 
ful. These two vessels were stranded 
in this attempt. 

After this failure, an expedition un- 
der command of Captain R. D. Fra- 
zier was sent down the coast to ascer- 
tain whether or not there was any pos- 
sibility of escape for the fleet, how far 
the ice extended, and what vessels, if 
any, could be relied upon for aid. On 
the 12th, when Captain Frazier re- 
turned and reported that two vessels 
were in clear water south of Blossom 
shoals, seventy miles distant from the 
endangered fleet, and that five others 
were near the edge of the ice and 
would soon be released, it was imme- 
diately decided to abandon the thirty- 
one vessels, taking refuge upon the 
seven ships outside. A letter signed 
by the masters of the endangered ships 
and sent to the masters of the vessels 
in clear water shows the condition of 
affairs most forcibly: 

“Counting the crews of the four wrecked 
ships, we number some twelve hundred 
souls, with not more than three months’ 
provisions and fuel, and no clothing suit- 
able for winter wear. An attempt to pass 
the winter here would be suicidal. No 
more than two hundred would survive to 
tell the sufferings of the others. We real- 
ize your peculiar situation as to duty, and 
the bright prospects you have for a good 
catch in oil and bone before the season 
expires, and now call on you, in the voice 
of humanity, to abandon your whaling, 
sacrifice your personal interests as well as 
those of your owners, and put yourselves in 
condition to receive on board ourselves 
and crews for transit to some civilized 
port, feeling assured that our government, 
so jealous of its philanthropy, will make 
ample compensation for all your losses.” 


The masters to whom this appeal 
was made, with the full consent of 
their crews, determined to abandon 
their whaling and receive the ship- 
wrecked mariners. Consequently at 
noon on the 14th, when the signal 
flags were set from the mastheads, the 
captain and crews left their ice-bound 
vessels and took to the whale-boats, 
in which they expected to reach the 
seven vessels seventy or eighty miles 
away. With the exception of a small 
supply of food and some other indis- 
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pensable articles, everything was left 
behind. It was a sad day when these 
brave seamen were obliged to leave 
their vessels, which to them possessed 
attachments appreciated only by those 
engaged in Arctic whaling. They 
were compelled to pull away, however, 
leaving thirty-one staunch whaling 
crafts to be crushed to pieces during 
the terrible winter which followed. 
When the vessels were abandoned, 
property to the amount of $1,500,000 
was lost. Of the thirty-four ships 
which met their fate, twenty-one were 
from New Bedford. The loss occa- 
sioned to this city alone was $1,000,- 
ooo. The total number of whaling 
vessels which left that port in the 
spring of 1871 was twenty-five. It is 
therefore seen that this disaster was a 
terrible blow to the whaling industry 
of this city, an industry which was al- 
ready on the decline. The remainder 
of this unfortunate fleet was owned in 
Edgartown, New London, San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu. After leaving 
the ships, the first night out was spent 
on shore, where, behind the sand hills, 
a camp was arranged. The sailors 
pulled the boats upon the sand, turned 
them bottom upwards and covered 
them with sails, thus making compara- 
tively comfortable quarters for the 
women and children. On the second 
day the boats reached Blossom shoals. 
About five miles out and on the other 
side of a long icy peninsula, the rescu- 
ing fleet could be seen. Around this 
barrier the crews were obliged to pull 
before they could reach safety. On 
the outside a terrific gale was encoun- 
tered. The waves were so high that a 
portion of each crew was constantly 
engaged in bailing water, which came 
over the sides in quantities sufficient 
to have soon swamped the boats. The 
force of the wind and waves was such 
that the Arctic, after taking aboard her 
quota of distressed sailors, parted her 
chain cable and lost one anchor, but 
was held by another till the vessels 
were ready to sail. The bark Progress, 
of which mention will again be made, 
was the first of the seven ships to take 
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ABANDONING THE BARKS ‘* GEORGE,” ‘‘ GAYHEAD” AND ‘* CONCORDIA”? IN THE ICE OFF POINT 
BELCHER, SEPTEMBER 14, 1871. 


aboard any of the shipwrecked mari- 
ners. 

At four o’clock of the second day all 
were distributed among the seven ves- 
sels which formed the remnant of the 
whaling fleet that had entered the Arc- 
tic in the previous spring. The fleet 
immediately set sail for Honolulu, 
where it arrived on the 23d and 24th 
days of October. There were landed 
upon the Hawaiian shores twelve hun- 
dred men in addition to the regular 
crews of the seven vessels, and for each 
of these men the owners received 
thirty-five dollars passage money 
from the government of the United 
States. The number of men taken to 
Honolulu by the Europa was, in addi- 
tion to her own crew, 280; Arctic, 
250; Progress, 221; Lagoda, 195; Daniel 
Webster, 113; Midas, 100; and Chance, 


60. Nearly half of the ship-wrecked 
sailors returned to the United States, 
the others remaining in Honolulu to 
join the whalers again in the following 
year. 

The season of 1872 found some few 
whalers in the vicinity of Point 
3elcher. Remaining from that splen- 
did fleet of the previous year, they saw 
the Minerva lying on the sand, and, 
with the exception of slight injuries to 
her cabin, she was in good condition. 
This vessel was repaired and again put 
into service. Portions of four other 
vessels could be seen, but of the re- 
mainder nothing was visible. The 
waves and ice had completely wrecked 
nearly all save the Minerva, and those 
which were not destroyed in this man- 
ner were burned by the natives. Be- 
fore setting fire to the vessels, the Es- 
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quimaux pillaged the entire fleet. 
They removed large quantities of pro- 
visions, which they scattered along the 
shore. The reason for this waste of 
food was that several of the natives 
had found the medicine cases and, 
taking the contents of the bottles to 
be liquor, helped themselves freely to 
the fluid. Their friends, seeing the 
death of their companions and think- 
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ing it was the result of malice on the 
part of the white men, destroyed the 
contents of the vessels and then set 
fire to the vessels themselves. 

In addition to the passage money re- 
ceived by each of the seven vessels for 
transporting the shipwrecked crews to 
Honolulu, the owners of the five 
American ships received, in 1891, from 
the United States government the sum 
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of $125,000 to be apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of persons carried 
from the Arctic seas. 

Of this fleet, the vessel with the 
most interesting history and the one 
which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the “Stone Fleet’ and the whal- 
ing disaster is the Progress. This ves- 
sel was built in 1842, by Silas Green- 
man, at Westerly, Rhode Island. She 


AT ICY CAPE. 


was a full rigged ship, and was then 
called the Charles Phelps, in honor of a 
prominent citizen of Stonington, Con- 
necticut. In 1842, she sailed from 
Stonington to the Pacific on her first 
whaling voyage, and continued in the 
whaling business till 1861, when she 
was purchased by the Navy Depart- 
ment to be sunk in Charleston Har- 
bor. At this time, the vessel was 
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BARKS ‘* ARCTIC”? AND ** PROGRESS”? RECEIVING THE CREWS OF THE ABANDONED SHIPS SOUTH 
OF ICY CAPE. 


owned in New London, and it was 
from that port that she sailed with the 
“Stone Fleet.” After the government 
had purchased the ship, she was found 
to be in such a sound condition that it 
was determined not to sink her, but to 
use her near Norfolk, Virginia, as a 
coaling barge. She was therefore re- 
tained at that place throughout the re- 
bellion. After the war had terminated, 
the government sold the Charles 
Phelps to parties in New Bedford, who 
changed her into a barge, and her 
name to Progress. Prior to the disas- 
ter of 1871, she made several voyages 
from New Bedford. The part she 
played in rescuing the crews from the 
ice-bound vessels in that year has al- 
ready been mentioned. The brave 
captain who had charge at that criti- 
cal time is still living and enjoys tell- 


ing the many interesting events in the 
history of his vessel. After the disas- 
ter, the Progress made several other 
voyages, but when the whaling indus- 
try no longer proved profitable to her 
owners she was laid up at New Bed- 
ford, where she remained till sold in 
1893. In that year she was fitted out 
completely as a whaling vessel and 
towed by way of the St. Lawrence 
river toChicago, where she was placed 
in the lagoon at the Columbian Ex- 
position grounds, and used as a 
museum for exhibiting whaling uten- 
sils and many curiosities from the Pa- 
cific coast and islands. After the ex- 
position had been closed, this old craft, 
which had been in service for fifty 
years, was taken to South Chicago, 
where she now lies condemned on the 
sands. 
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OLD WHARVES. 


By Meredith Nicholson. 


ERE is a dark blur on the waterside,— 
H An old wharf that the bay’s dulled billows lave. 


It is the plaything of the wind and wave; 
For hither Commerce doth no longer guide 
Her venturous argosies, sccure to ride, 
Bringing the fruit of labor, free or slave, 
Spices or fabrics or the spoil of knave, 
Out of far lands across the ocean’s tide. 


Old loves, old hopes, old faiths like this may be, 
Abandoned wharves from which no ship sets sail, 

And none comes in from out the world’s wide sea. 
Old charts on changing reefs will not avail, 

And sudden need will drive an argosy 
To seek new moorings, give new harbors hail. 
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THE GERANIUM LADY. 


By Caroline Ticknor. 


HE first time that 1 

met her I saw only 
the bright sprig of 
geranium in her hair; 
and upon subsequent 
occasions it was the 
flower alone which 
caught my eye as the slight figure 
flitted past me, until at last my in- 
terest in the flower caused me to scru- 
tinize the wearer of it. 

She was as colorless as the gay sprig 
she wore pinned in her hair was bril- 
liant, as quiet as the flower’s vivid hue 
was startling. Each time I chanced 
to run across her I glanced instinc- 
tively for the geranium, and each time 
it was in its place. I soon began to 
wonder if she always wore it, or if it 
were mere chance that I invariably 
met her when she was decked with 
this gay touch of color. I found my- 
self strolling quite frequently past the 
small farm house where I fancied she 
was staying for the summer, and grad- 
ually discovered that I was really 
growing unreasonably curious regard- 
ing the wearer of the flower. 

Had she been young or beautiful, I 
should have scarcely given the matter 
a second thought, but being neither, 
she set me wondering; indeed I think 
it must have been the incongruity be- 
tween the brilliant flower and the faded 
woman which first aroused my inter- 
est through sheer irritation at so inhar- 
monious a combination. Why should 
this woman wear that flower in her 
hair? She surely could not for a mo- 
ment imagine that it became her, for 
the flame-tinted blossom accentuated 
the sallowness of her complexion and 
drew an odious comparison between 
the red tinge of her hair and its own 
vivid hue. Had she searched through 
the flower gardens of the world, she 
could not have discovered a flower 
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more pitifully unbecoming. I longed 
to know her well enough tu beg her 
not to wear it or to suggest that, if she 
must wear flowers in her hair, she 
would content herself with something 
less intense; and frequently I mused 
upon this phase of human nature, such 
evident lack of all artistic feeling. 
Had the deficiency shown itself in any 
other way, I might have readily for- 
given it; but to love flowers so well 
and then to place them close beside 
that shade of hair was an offense quite 
past indulgence. “Why does not some 
one tell her not to do it?” I murmured 
each time I passed her on the village 
street. 

I had been exiled forcibly to this 
small country town, ordered away 
from telephones and tickers, and had 
been harshly warned to cease entirely 
from thinking of my own affairs and 
to stop minding my business. Having 
unwillingly surrendered myself to the 
discretion of over anxious relatives 
and imperious medical advisers, ! rap- 
idly degenerated into an idler, nay 
worse, I soon became little less than 
an ordinary loafer. I hung around the 
post office and grocery and joined in 
all the agricultural and political de- 
bates which went on at the barber 
shop with such stolid and grave de- 
liberateness. I fell a willing victim to 
the village gossips, I played back- 
gammon with the nice old ladies, held 
skeins of worsted for middle aged 
crocheters, and disentangled snarls 
of silk for young embroiderers, wish- 
ing meanwhile that Satan would find 
more interesting mischief for “idle 
hands to do.” And then, into my mi- 
croscopic world came the “geranium 
lady,” to fill the vacuum with blessed 
curiosity, and to present to my inac- 
tive mind a problem to be solved. 

First, did she always wear gerani- 
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ums in her hair? Assuredly she did, 
— at least as far as I could ascertain 
from closest observation and from as- 
siduous inquiries. 

Second, if she did always wear ge- 
raniums in her hair, why did she do it? 
This was more difficult to answer; for, 
like me, she was but an unimportant 
summer visitor who paid her bills and 
troubled nobody with her affairs. 

The circle at the barber shop could 
throw no light upon the problem; the 
loafers at the post-office were equally 
unsatisfactory. I strove to enlist the 
sympathies of the backgammoners 
and the crocheters, even the embroid- 
erers, but in vain; I found with cha- 
grin that I could not awaken one 
throb of interest in their unfeeling 
breasts, regarding my “geranium 
lady.” “Why should it matter to any- 
one that this quite insignificant, mid- 
dle aged woman wore a particular kind 
of flower in her hair. If she had been 
handsome, or even interesting in ap- 
pearance, I might have had some rea- 
son for feeling curious about her taste 
in floral decoration.” With this logi- 
cal conclusion, they endeavored to di- 
vert me from my investigations. They 
did not succeed. I had determined to 
have an answer to my question, and 
so I turned to one who never failed to 
further with enthusiasm my slightest 
interests, — namely, myself. 

One afternoon, as I strolled through 
the winding wood path which is the 
pride of the village, I heard the shrill 
voice of a child some distance back of 
me exclaiming: “Oh, auntie, there’s 
a green snake!” 

This exclamation was followed by a 
scream, which made me turn and 
hasten back, grasping my heavy stick, 
and a few yards ahead of me I 
saw a small green snake peacefully 
gliding across the path. Poor harm- 
less little creature! I should have 
scorned to touch it had not my gaze 
rested upon the shrinking figure of my 
“geranium lady” standing upon a 
neighboring stump, her petticoats 
clutched tightly in both hands. This 
was an opportunity not to be lost; and 
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I brought my stick down upon the 
little snake with something of a flour- 
ish, 

“Madam, you may descend with 
perfect safety, — the snake is dead,” I 
said, extending a deferential hand to 
help her from the stump. The little 
girl hopped from a rock near by, call- 
ing out breathlessly: “Oh, I’m so 
glad he’s dead! Auntie and I are so 
afraid of snakes!” 

“Yes, we are deeply grateful to you, 
sir,” the voice of the “geranium lady” 
was murmuring. “I daresay I’m ab- 
surdly timid, but I can’t seem to over- 
come the feeling.” 

In consequence of having cham- 
pioned the helpless pair, and killed the 
snake, I walked back through the 
woods upon the best of terms with the 
“geranium lady” and her small com- 
panion, who eagerly availed herself of 
my protection against all dangerous 
crawling things. As we retraced our 
steps I glanced beneath the lady’s hat 
and satisfied myself that the geranium 
was there as usual; then I discoursed 
of snakes in general and of the poison- 
ous bite of many small ones in particu- 
lar, while my companions eyed me 
with grateful glances. I helped them 
gallantly over the tiny mountain 
stream which dashed across our path, 
picked checkerberries and branches of 
black birch for the little girl, and no- 
ticed that the smile of the “geranium 
lady” transformed her into quite a 
pretty woman. 

So, at the sacrifice of one green 
snake and with a slight draught upon 
my store of serpent stories, I gained 
the favor of the lady, and her little 
niece became my steadfast friend; and 
I returned in triumph to the unsym- 
pathetic lovers of embroidery and dab- 
sters at crocheting to tell them I no 
longer needed their assistance in fath- 
oming the mystery of the geraniums. 

After that day I often ran across the 
lady and the little girl, who generally 
accompanied her. We talked of many 
things, and I found the “geranium 
lady” both entertaining and apprecia- 
tive, but never odd or queer. I could, 
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in fact, discern no other peculiarity 
save that which I was patiently en- 
deavoring to account for. We talked 
enthusiastically of flowers in general, 
but never reached geraniums in par- 
ticular, and I imagined that she always 
guided the conversation into some dif- 
ferent channel just as I was prepared 
to broach the flower in question. 

Then I descended to seeking infor- 
mation from the girl, who seemed 
quite ready to bestow her childish con- 
fidences upon me. I gave her ample 
chances to volunteer what I desired to 
know, and was rewarded by a detailed 
account of all the other members of 
her family, but very little about her 
aunt, except that she was lonely up 
here in the country and had begged 
that this favorite niece might be al- 
lowed to spend a month with her. 
Having tried circumvention without 
success, I attempted abrupt interroga- 
tion. 

“Does your aunt always wear gera- 
niums in her hair?” I asked one after- 
noon, as we sat perched upon the top 
of a high rock which we had scaled 
triumphantly, while the “geranium 
lady” was intent upon securing some 
roots of ferns in a mossy hollow far 
below us. The sunlight fell upon her 
hair as she stooped near the ferns and 
made it gleam like burnished copper, 
while the scarlet geranium drooped its 
head as if it realized its disadvanta- 
geous position and fain would hide its 
vivid blossom. 

“Yes, auntie always wears gerani- 
ums; ever since I can first remember, 
she’s worn them.” 

“And why,” I questioned eagerly, 
“why does she do it?” 

“Because she likes them, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Can it be possible,” I murmured, 
“that she likes that vivid scarlet in her 
hair when she has all the other flowers 
to choose from?” 

My small companion rubbed her 
heels uneasily against the rock, while 
her gaze rested upon her aunt; then 
she turned suddenly to me and laid her 
hand upon my arm. 


“Tt isn’t true she likes them,” she 
burst forth. “I don’t know why she 
wears them, but it isn’t because she 
thinks they’re pretty. She knows that 
they look horrid. I really think she 
hates them;— but don’t tell any one 
I said so.” 

“How very strange,” I mused, “to 
wear a flower she doesn’t like and 
knows isn’t becoming!” 

“T’ve often asked her why she does 
it, but she won’t tell me,” the child re- 
sponded. “Perhaps she'll tell you if 
you ask her,” —and leaving me to 
scramble after her when I saw fit, the 
little maid slid lightly down the rock. 

3ut though my curiosity was more 
fully roused than ever by this odd 
statement, I did not feel like asking 
point blank the question which har- 
assed me; moreover I felt sure that I 
should gain no satisfactory answer if 
I did, and so I went back sadly to the 
embroiderers and crocheters, who 
jeered and jested cruelly about my 
fruitless efforts to ascertain why the 
“geranium lady” wore that especial 
flower in her hair. 

At last, tired of listening to their 
flippant speeches, I quietly retreated 
to the grove some little distance back 
of the house to take possession of my 
favorite rustic seat and to enjoy in 
peace my daily paper. I found, how- 
ever, that my seat was occupied by a 
brisk, dapper looking little man, who 
hailed me as I was about to turn away 
and asked me several questions about 
the place. I was at once attracted by 
his genial manner, and after a few 
minutes found myself seated beside 
him on the rustic seat in animated 
conversation regarding the surround- 
ing country. In a few minutes more 
we hit upon a mutual friend, whom 
neither of us liked, and this discovery 
cemented our fast budding friendship. 
Oh, blessed summer time, when 
friendships blossom like the flowers in 
one short day! What matters it if the 
first autumn frost hopelessly chills 
them? 

I found the little man extremely en- 
tertaining, and in the space of half an 
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hour I had volunteered to do the hon- 
ors of the place for him and rashly 
promised to show him everything, — 
which was, however, no very lengthy 
task. He had spent nearly all his life 
in knocking around the world, and 
had an endless store of lively anec- 
dotes to offer, which made him a most 
enjoyable companion. Like a true 
“stay-at-home,” I reveled in his con- 
versation, scoffing at all the facts he 
told, and implicitly believing the best 
of his fictitious stories. He said that, 
after many years of great activity, he 
had at last returned to his own coun- 
try to settle down and to enjoy his old 
time friends. Indeed he had come to 
this rural spot on purpose to look up a 
friend he had not seen for years. 

We strolled down through the 
grove, and I conducted my new ac- 
quaintance across the fields and on 
into the pretty wood path, while he ex- 
pressed himself as charmed with the 
surrounding country. “I’ve seen a 
thousand views more picturesque than 
this,” he said as we rested upon the 
top of a stone wall and looked out 
from the shelter of the woods across 
the meadows; “but none of them gave 
me the feeling of peace and contert- 
ment I seem to have up here;— for 
this is home. Oh, I can tell you 
there’s nothing like a man’s own coun- 
try, after all.” 

“And his own countrymen,” I said. 

“Yes, and his countrywomen too,” 
he remarked quite decidedly. “I’ve 
seen all kinds, and I have tried to look 
at them impartially, but I declare 
there’s no comparison between our 
women and those of other nations. 
Why, they’re as far ahead —” He 
paused as a little green snake glided 
from under the wall close to his foot. 

* “Beautiful little creatures!” he said. 
“T used to like to catch them when I 
was young. They’re such a pretty 
shade of green, —and so graceful. See 
the beauty of that curve.” 

“T’ve always had a’ weakness for 
them myself,” I owned, watching the 
creature glide away. “TI killed one for 
the first time in my life the other after- 
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noon, and I acknowledge I felt cruel. 
But then my excuse was a good one,” 
I laughed; “it was to win the everlast- 
ing gratitude of—” 

“A young and lovely stranger?” my 
new friend queried. 

“No, my ‘geranium lady’ was 
neither young nor lovely,” I answered. 

“Your what kind of a lady?” he 
questioned. 

“Geranium lady,” I said; and then, 
while I tossed acorns at a tree; near by 
and he whittled a piece of wood, I told 
him all about my curiosity concerning 
the interesting: problem. “I hardly 
think I ever shall find out why she 
persists in wearing them,” I said re- 
egretfully. “Her little niece can’t help 
me, and no one else shares my enthu- 
siasm or cares to aid me in my search 
for a solution.” 

“You say she has red hair?” 

“Yes, that’s the salient point; no 
other color would have arrested my 
attention, — but that shade coupled 
with bright scarlet geraniums is some- 
thing to take note of.” 

“IT share your curiosity,’ my new 
friend said, paring the edge of the 
small boat he was constructing, “not 
because I am over sensitive to colors 
that conflict, but because I am partial 
to red-headed women. The shade 
may vary endlessly, it may be light or 
dark, Titian or carroty,—no matter 
what the tint, I’m pretty sure to fall a 
victim. Do you know,” he added after 
a pause in which he put the final 
touches to the little boat, I do believe 
I haven’t yet got over the effects of 
one particular shade of red that I:ad- 
mired many years ago. What do you 
say to moving on?” he added philo- 
sophically, “I’m getting just a trifle 
stiff from sitting on this wall.” 

As we recrossed the meadow, I saw 
two figures coming towards us up the 
foot path, and recognized at once the 
little girl and the “geranium lady.” 

“Look, she is coming now,” I mur- 
mured; “notice the flower in her hair.” 

She had taken off her shade hat, and 
carried it filled with long sprays of 
trailing clematis. As she advanced, 
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the slanting rays of the afternoon sun- 
light rested upon her hair, which 
gleamed like gold. She was dressed 
in some simple muslin gown with little 
sprays of green all over it, and I had 
never seen her look so well. I realized 
for the first time, how I had under- 
rated her personal attractions. She 
saw me coming, and smiled. I raised 
my hat and stepped aside into the long 
grass, leaving my companion face to 
face with her. He was about to follow 
me, when suddenly he stopped and I 
heard him exclaim: 

“Why, bless my soul, how do you 
do! I wonder if you have forgotten 
me?” 

The “geranium lady” was evidently 
so surprised to see him that she stood 
motionless there in the path as if try- 
ing to catch her breath. She grew 
quite pale for half a minute, and then 
her cheeks became so red that they ri- 
valled the bright geranium. 

“Why, David Eldon, I thought you 
were in China! I didn’t know that we 
should ever see you back here again. 
I’m very glad indeed, indeed I am,” — 
and the “geranium lady” held out a 
timid hand, which my companion 
grasped with much enthusiasm. 

“Well, I declare it does me good to 
see you again, Irene; and looking just 
the same, not a day older; no, I insist 
you've hardly changed a bit.” 

I wondered if he really meant this, 
but as I glanced at the “geranium 
lady” standing there smiling gladly, 
her cheeks dyed pink, her eves bright 
with excitement, I too might have 
averred that she had tasted of that 
wonderful elixir which brings eternal 
youth, and so perchance she had. 

“You see I’m only half surprised to 
meet you,” he went on, “for I came 
up here on purpose to look you up. 
No use of a man’s getting back to his 
own country, if he can’t find a few of 
his old friends when he arrives. I'll 
walk along a little way with you if 
you'll allow me,” he added; “and you'll 
excuse me,” he said, becoming sud- 
denly aware of my existence, — which 
I myself had quite forgotten during 


the past few moments, so interested 
had I been in the meeting of the two 
old friends. 

As I pursued my solitary way back 
to the house, I wondered if in my con- 
versation regarding the “geranium 
lady” I had said anything which my 
new friend was likely to resent; but 
any qualms of conscience I may have 
felt on this score were merged in satis- 
faction at the thought that now I 
should undoubtedly be able to solve 
my baffling problem. Sooner or later, 
Mr. David Eldon should gain for me 
the necessary information. When I 
joined him on the piazza the following 
morning, I hastened to apologize for 
anything I might have said regarding 
the “geranium lady.” 

“Yes, I’ve a grudge against you,” 
he laughed good humoredly, “for say- 
ing that the lady was neither young 
nor lovely; now I am ready to affirm 
that she is both.” 

“Undoubtedly she is,” I said; “I 
came to that conclusion myself yester- 
day afternoon.” 

“Well, we did have a most delight- 
ful hour after I left you, talking over 
old times,” he went on retrospectively. 

“And the geraniums?” I questioned. 

“Oh, sure enough,” he said, “I quite 
forgot them, we had so many other 
interesting things to speak of; but I'll 
remember to ask Miss Irene why she 
wears them, the first chance that I get. 
and you shall know the reason, I 
promise you. Indeed, the more I 
think of it, the more surprised I am 
that she should do a thing like that, 
for she’s so sensible and has such won- 
derfully fine taste; she’s just the one to 
be annoved if things don’t harmonize, 
unless she’s changed mightily since I 
used to know her. Dear me, I will 
have a joke with her about wearing 
geraniums. Ha, ha, fancy my daring 
to criticize her taste in colors! 

Despite my new friend’s protesta- 
tions, I waited several davs in vain for 
him to bring me the desired informa- 
tion. He either had forgotten or else 
had found no fitting opportunity to in- 
troduce the subject. I could not un- 
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derstand why he delayed, it seemed 
such a simple thing for an old friend 
to say in an off-hand way, “nowtell me 
why do you always wear geraniums in 
your hair?” That was all I desired 
him to do; but evidently he felt some 
hesitation in touching upon the sub- 
ject, and I came to the conclusion 
that he stood in awe of this quiet 
woman. I finally decided that he was 
afraid he might offend her by ques- 
tioning her taste, and I had quite re- 
linquished my hope that he would 
bring me the answer I awaited, when 
unexpected circumstance bestowed 
upon me the valued information. 

One evening after supper I sat lazily 
on the porch, my chair tipped back 
against the wall, and indulged in a 
philosophic revery regarding satisfied 
curiosity. Was it not generally equiv- 
alent to disappointment, I asked my- 
self? Was it not better, instead of 
searching for solutions, to shun them 
altogether and so retain an unending 
interest in the problem? How like 
Pandora we lift the lid, but to let out 
some imp that spoils our fun! 
much more interesting for me never 
to know why the lady wore geraniums 
in her hair than to discover that she 
wore them for some utterly prosaic 
reason! 

Just as I reached this logical con- 
clusion, I heard voices, which I well 
knew belonged to some of the crochet- 
ers; they were coming to ask me to 
play whist, and I knew from experi- 
ence that if they asked me I should be 
weak enough to acquiesce, though I 
preferred to stay just where I was. It 
was a glorious moonlight night, and I 
was happy and contented in my two- 
legged chair. There was but one al- 
ternative, instant escape. I tiptoed 
stealthily around the corner of the 
piazza and hastilv retreated across the 
moonlit field. The evening was su- 
perb: it was a joy to breathe the clear, 
dry air and I thought gleefully of my 
escape from whist and heat and kero- 
sene lamps. I turned mv footsteps 
towards the grove. Why had I never 
walked through it before by moon- 
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light? It was assuredly enchanted 
ground. The branches of the trees 
waved lightly in the evening breeze, 


and the leaves rustled beneath the 
weight of the bright moonbeams 


which fell upon them. I dropped 
upon the rustic seat, and sat enjoying 
the shifting shadows around me; then 
realizing that the thick branches above 
my head shut out my vision of the 
moon, I swung myself up into the old 
tree above me and, climbing out upon 
an overhanging limb, found a high 
perch where I might have entire pos- 
session of the moon as well as of the 
world below me. I remained for some 
time thus suspended betwixt heaven 
and earth. At last, feeling that I had 
sufficiently indulged in the glories ce- 
lestial and also that the limb on 
which I sat was growing less and 
less comfortable, I started to de- 
scend. Just as I was about to climb 
down, however, I became aware of 
voices near by other than those of the 
murmuring wind and leaves: I peered 
through the branches and discerned.a 
couple sitting on my rustic seat, upon 
the very spot where I had been intend- 
ing to alight. IT paused breathlessly, 
not wishing to disturb their téte-a-téte, 
nor yet caring to drop recklessly upon 
one of the many rocks which were 
strewn around the tree. 

Their tones now reached me dis- 
tinctly. Thev were no others than 
those of David Eldon and the “gera- 
nium lady.” As T realized this fact. I 
felt mv own position to be decidedly 
uncomfortable, in more wavs than one. 
IT did not wish to overhear their con- 
versation, nor did TI care to sit for a 
much greater length of time on that 
hard limb: yet if T suddenly dropped 
down, I should undoubtedly frighten 
the lady sadly, besides spraining mv 
ankle on some rock. T therefore sat 
and listened. T blush to chronicle the 
wretched fact: but fate. which had en- 
ticed me thither and then blocked mv 
retreat, must bear the whole responsi- 
bilitv. Fate willed it that I should 
know just whv the lady wore gerani- 
ums in her hair, and I could only rec- 
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ognize the fact and helplessly submit. 

“Now this is something like enjoy- 
ment,” he was remarking. “A rustic 
seat, a full moon, and you and I to 
look at it together, Irene. Why, it re- 
minds me of old times.” 

I fancied that the “geranium lady” 
sighed as she replied, “Is it so pleasant 
to be reminded of old times —the 
days when we did all the foolish things 
we spend our later years regretting? I 
think I would rather forget old times.” 

“Ah, but you surely haven’t regret- 
ted those times, Irene. What have 
you to regret?” 

“What have I to regret!” she 
echoed drearily. “Oh, it is useless to 
talk about it now. If we could all go 
back and do things over, we all might 
do them differently; but as we can’t, 
it’s very foolish to discuss the matter.” 

“No, it’s not foolish,” he said de- 
cidedly; “let us discuss the matter just 
this one evening, to humor the whim 
of a crochety old fellow. You had 
your way, if I remember rightly, when 
we last met, Irene; let me have mine 
to-night.” 

“Please let us talk of something 


else,” she earnestly protested, with’ 


such a ring of real distress in her voice 
that he at once responded: “Cer- 
tainly, if you wish it, we'll talk of 
something else. Perhaps you'll tell 
me why vou alwavs wear geraniums in 
your hair. I must confess to feeling 
somewhat curious to know the rea- 
son.” 

“Why do you care to know?” Her 
voice sounded quite faint and distant. 

“Well,” he .said thoughtfully, “T 
must own I’ve a particular aversion for 
that flower. J can’t endure the sight 
of it: and if I’ve not forgotten, you 
used to feel the same dislike for it, 
didn’t vou?” ° 

“Did I?” she replied, coldly. 

“Yes,” he went on, “and that is why 
it seems to me so queer you always 
wear one now; for, to speak franklv, 
it’s not a flower that goes well with 
your hair, Trene.” 

The night breeze stirred the 
branches and blew away her answer 


and his response, but when the breeze 
had lulled and the leaves stopped their 
whispering, I heard the voice of the 
“geranium lady” saying reproachfully: 
“Oh, for the masculine endowment of 
forgetfulness! You say you’ve a par- 
ticular aversion to a geranium. Have 
you always felt that way about the 
flower?” 

“T really cannot say, my dear Irene, 
but my impression is I never could en- 
dure it.” 

“Well, never mind,” she went on 
with a sigh and a nervous little laugh; 
“it is but natural that you should read- 
ily forget trifles that I remember but 
too well. Since you have asked me, I 
will tell you a very silly story about 
the flower. Long years ago a young 
man and a foolish, headstrong girl 
thought that they loved each other; 
but one day they had a quarrel over a 
very trivial matter, and then the young 
man found out his mistake and went 
away.” 

“No, no, Irene,” a husky voice here 
interrupted, “she found out her mis- 
take; she didn’t care for him.” 

“Yes,” she went on, “the young girl 
did discover her mistake, but not till 
he had gone, and then she found out 
that she loved him after all.” 

“Trene!” 

“Please let me finish telling the 
foolish story. He asked her to wear 
in her hair a bright spray of geranium 
which he had picked. He said he 
loved the flower.” 

“Did I say that, Irene?” 

“She asked him how he could sug- 
gest that she place a flower of such a 
color in her hair. He urged; she criti- 
cized his taste. He grew resentful; she 
grew scornful. In short, thev quar- 
relled, and he went awav. Then he 
forgot and she regretted.” 

“No, I did not forget! Dearest 
Trene, is it possible—” 

“Nay, let me finish— and then she 
made a vow that since her vanity had 
utterly destroyed her hanpiness—” 

“Do not say utterly, Irene!” 

“She would do penance and would 
utterly destroy that vanity; and so she 
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wore the hateful flower in her hair for- 
ever after; and then he came and criti- 
cized her taste; and—” and then the 
wind rushed through the leaves and 
swept away their words. 


Thank Heaven, I had the strength 
of mind never to tell him of my eaves- 
dropping. How could I, when he 
pressed my hand and told me of his 
happiness and hers,assomething quite 
too precious to be lightly discussed! 
And when he said that he would ask 
me not to demand an answer to my 
question regarding the geraniums, 
which as a man of honor he felt he 


A BATTLE PRAYER. 


ought to give me if I insisted, what 
could I do but truthfully protest that 
all my curiosity about the flower had 
absolutely vanished? And when he 
told me gently that there were some 
confessions and old time reminis- 
cences which concerned only two, and 
which could never bear a repetition, I 
cordially agreed with him. And I re- 
peat the story in strictest confidence 
to you; — perchance to ease my con- 
science, perchance because I know it 
is not likely that you will ever meet 
the lady; and if you do, you will not 
recognize her, for she no longer wears 
the bright geraniums in her hair. 





A BATTLE PRAYER. 


By Alice D’Alcho. 


Non nobis, Domine! 
Thine arm alone 
Giveth the victory— 

’Tis not our own. 


Not by the flashing steel 
Can we set free; 

Not by the cannon’s mouth 
Can we decree. 


Therefore from foolish boast, 
In thought or word, 

Staining our battle’s cause, 
Save us, good Lord! 











BEN 


HAVE the pleasure of 
publishing in the New 
_ England Magazine what 
I suppose to be one of 
the two lost ballads of 
Benjamin Franklin. In 
his autobiography Franklin tells this 
story of his experiments in poetry: 

“T now took a fancy to poetry, and 
made some little pieces. My brother, 
thinking it might turn to account, en- 
couraged me, and put me on compos- 





ing occasional ballads. One was 
called “The Lighthouse Tragedy,’ 
and contained an account of the 


drowning of Captain Worthilake, with 
his two daughters; the other was a 
sailor’s song, on the taking of Teach 
(or Blackbeard) the pirate. They 
were wretched stuff, in the Grub- 
street-ballad style; and when they 
were printed he sent me about the 
town to sellthem. The first sold won- 
derfully, the event being recent, hav- 
ing made a great noise. This flattered 
my vanity; but my father discouraged 
me by ridiculing my performances, 
and telling me verse-makers were 
generally beggars. So I escaped be- 
ing a poet, most probably a very bad 
one.” 

The sale of the Worthylake ballad 
was “prodigious,” the event was so 
recent. But, alas! not a copy, nay 
not a line of it is now known to exist. 
I have searched for it for fifty years 
without success; and Dr. Shurtleff, 
whose opportunities were much better 
than mine, is my authority for saying 
that it appears to be wholly lost. The 
nearest approach to it which I ever 
had was when, forty years ago, I asked 
a ballad seller on Tremont street, at 
the South End, in Boston, if he had 
“The Lighthouse Tragedy.” “No, 
Mr. Hale,” he said, “but I will have it 
for you this afternoon!” Alas, that 
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FRANKLIN’S BALLADS. 


By Edward E. 


Hale. 


afternoon has evaded me ever since, 
even as tomorrow does. 
Captain Worthylake had been the 
first keeper of Boston Light, which 
was lighted for the first time in 1716. 
The building had cost £2,385, 17s., 
8 1-2d. Worthylake was forty-three 
years old, a husbandman who had 
been brought up in the midst of the 
surroundings of the lighthouse. His 
father, who was also George Worthy- 
lake, had been for many years a resi- 
dent of George’s Island, where Fort 
Warren now stands, which was then 
called Pemberton Island. At one 
time he lived upon Lovell’s Island. 
His salary for the first year was fifty 
pounds; but the next year the General 
Court allowed him seventy pounds, 
because fifty-nine of his sheep had 
been drowned in the winter of 1716- 
17, being driven into the sea by 
storm while he, in his care of the light, 
could not attend to them. In the very 
next year, on the third of November, 
1718, he was drowned, with his wife 
Anne and his daughter Ruth. The 
tradition is that they were drowned 
as they were returning from church to 
the lighthouse. It was in this tragic 
event that Franklin’s ballad was born. 
The physical monument of it is still 
preserved in the triple-headed grave- 
stone which may be found by any ad- 
venturer on Copp’s Hill; for it seems 
that their bodies were recovered, and 
that they were buried there together. 
Here lyes ye 
Body of 
MR. GEORGE 
WORTHYLAKE 


who died 


Here lyes ye Here lyes ye 
30dy of 
RUTH Daur of 
Mr George & 
Mrs Ann Wor- 


we RE HYLAKE 
Wife of Mr. George 


Novr ye 3d thylake Worthylake 
1718 who died who died Novr 3d 
in ye 45 year of Novr 3d 1718 in ye 40 year 
is age 1718 her age, 


As Franklin says that he wrote the 
ballad immediately after these people 
were drowned, we have this evidence 
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that he wrote it when he was hardly 
thirteen years old, for he was born on 
the 17th of January, 1706. He speaks 
of two daughters of Worthylake, but 
here his memory failed him. 

For the ballad of Blackbeard there 
seemed to be better chances; but for 
the last twenty-five years we have 
been on the wrong scent. There is in 
circulation, from the memory of some 
ancient friend of Dr. George Hay- 
ward, of Boston, this spirited verse: 


“So each man to his gun, 

For the work must be done 
With cutlass, sword, or pistol. 

And when we no longer can strike a blow, 

Then fire the magazine, boys, and up 

we go! 

It’s better to swim in the sea below 

Than to swing in the air and feed the crow, 
Says jolly Ned Teach of Bristol.” 


Working out from this, I hoped to 
prove that Benjamin Franklin, at the 
age of thirteen, wrote as good poetry 
as this. But while my young friends 
have furnished me one and another 
imitation of this verse, I do not yet 
know where is the rest of this ballad. 
It would be worth while to find it. 

On my visiting the Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States in March 
last, in the midst of wars and rumors 
of wars, the attentive librarian of that 
department placed in my hands a new 
volume, recently published in Lon- 
don. It is called “Some Real Sea- 
Songs,” and was edited by the very 
competent hands of Mr. John Ashton. 
In that volume, with the affectation of 
its being a facsimile reprint, I found, 
to my delight, “The Downfall of Pi- 
racy.” I have little doubt that this is 
the lost ballad of Franklin. 

Edward Teach of Bristol was a most 
disreputable pirate, whose name at.-the 
time was generally spelled Tchache. 
He is, however, universally known by 
the more picturesque title of “Black- 
beard.” After avery “successful” and 
riotous life, in which the governor of 
North Carolina, the secretary of the 
colony, and the admiralty judge, in- 
curred suspicion of being his partners, 
the governor of Virginia offered a re- 
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ward for his head. He sent out two 
armed sloops under the command of 
Lieutenant Maynard. These sloops 
fell in with the pirate’s vessel in Ocra- 
coke Bay. In a hand-to-hand battle, 
of which there are many curious pic- 
tures in the pirate literature of the 
time, fighting with Maynard, the com- 
mander of the royal vessels, he: was 
killed. Maynard cut off his head, and 
sailed up the Chesapeake with this 
trophy hanging at the end of his bow- 
sprit. The tradition says that the head 
afterwards hung on what is to this 
hour called Blackbeard’s Point, which 
may be seen as you sit in the charming 
library of Doctor Frissell, the princi- 
pal of the Hampton Institute. The 
battle and Blackbeard’s death took 
place late in the year 1718. The news 
of it must have arrived in Boston 
about the first of January, 1718-19, so 
that it followed hard on the death of 
the Worthylakes. Franklin is careful 
to say that the Worthylake ballad was 
the more successful of the two. 

We have all of us been hunting in 
indexes and catalogues for “The Bal- 
lad of Blackbeard.” The reader will 
observe that the ballad now printed is 
called “The Downfall of Piracy.” Had 
we known its name, it would have 
been easier to trace it in the collec- 
tions. Here it is,as Mr. Ashton prints 
it in “Real Sea-Songs.” I have myself 
no doubt that it is Franklin’s ballad, 
for several reasons, 

First, it exactly fits his description 
of being “sad stuff.” It is just sucha 
thing as a bright boy of thirteen, who 
has been once successful, would have 
written. 

Second, it bears distinct marks of a 
newspaper office. The line in the last 
verse, “We’re informed by a letter 
writ,” is exactly in the editorial swing, 
as the average editor of to-day even 
would use it. 

Third, it is absolutely correct in 
every detail. It is, indeed, encum- 
bered by its detail, as of the marriage 
to the North Carolina girl, who, it is 
said, was his thirteenth wife. 

At the present moment, unfortu- 
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nately, the only file of the. New Eng- 
land Courant known is not accessible. 
It is just possible that some notice of 
the ballad may be found in that jour- 
nal, when it is disinterred from its en- 
tombment. 


Ofte fOownfal? of Piracy. 


Will you hear of a bloody Battle, 
Lately fought upon the Seas, 
It will make your Ears to rattle, 
And your Admiration cease; 
Have you heard of Teach the Rover, 
And his Knavery on the Main; 
How of Gold he was a Lover, 
How he lov’d all ill got Gain. 


When the Act of Grace appeared, 

Captain Teach with all his Men, 
Unto Carolina steered, 

Where they kindly us’d him then; 
There he marry’d to a Lady, 

And gave her five hundred Pound, 
But to her he prov’d unsteady, 

For he soon march’d off the Ground. 


And returned, as I tell you, 
To his Robbery as before, 
Burning, sinking Ships of value, 
Filling them with Purple Gore; 
When he was at Carolina, 
There the Governor did send, 
To the Governor of Virginia, 
That he might assistance lend. 


Then the Man of War’s Commander, 
Two smal! Sloops he fitted out, 
Fifty Men he put on board, Sir, 
Who resolv’d to stand it out: 
The Lieutenant he commanded 
30th the Sloops, and you shall hear, 
How before he landed, 
He suppress’d them without fear. 


Valiant Maynard as he sailed, 
Soon the Pirate did espy, 

With his Trumpet he then hailed, 
And to him they did reply: 


Captain Teach is our Commander, 
Maynard said, he is the Man, 
Whom I am resolv’d to hang, Sir, 

Let him do the best he can. 


Teach replyed unto Maynard, 

You no Quarter here shall see, 
But be hang’d on the Mainyard, 

You and all your Company; 
Maynard said, I none desire, 

Of such Knaves as thee and thine, 
None I'll give, Teach then replyed, 

My Boys, give me a Glass of Wine. 


He took the Glass, and drank Damnation, 
Unto Maynard and his Crew; 

To himself and Generation, 
Then the Glass away he threw: 

Brave Maynard was resolv’d to have him, 
Tho’ he’d Cannons nine or ten; 

Teach a broadside quickly gave him, 
Killing sixteen valiant Men. 


Maynard boarded him, and to it 
They fell with Sword and Pistol too; 
They had Courage. and did show it, 
Killing of the Pirate’s Crew. 
Teach and Maynard on the Quarter, 
Fought it out most manfully, 
Maynard’s Sword did cut him shorter, 
Losing his head, he there did die. 


Every Sailor fought while he, Sir, 
Power had to wield the Sword, 

Not a Coward could you see, Sir, 
Fear was driven from aboard: 

Wounded Men on both Sides fell, Sir, 
’Twas a doleful Sight to see, 

Nothing could their Courage quell, Sir, 
O, they fought courageously. 


When the bloody Fight was over, 
We're informed by a Letter writ, 
Teach’s Head was made a Cover, 
To the Jack Staff of the Ship: 
Thus they sailed to Virginia, 
And when they the Story told, 
How they kill’d the Pirates many, 
They’d Applause from young and old. 
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THE BROOK AND THE BOY. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 
i. 


66 H, the hills are fair where I shall flow,” 
() Said the song of the brook to the boy; 
“And the meadows are sweet to which I go,” 
Said the song of the brook to the boy; 
“For I flow on to a broader land, 
To scenes where wider vales expand, 
To a land where lordlier mountains stand,” 
Said the song of the brook to the boy. 


“And I go into a broader land,” 

Said the heart of the boy to the brook; 
“To the towered towns and the cities grand,” 
Said the heart of the boy to the brook. 

“Oh, the coming day draws near, and then 
I will leave this dreary woodland glen— 

A leader of men in a world of men,” 
Said the heart of the boy to the brook. 


II. 


“Ah, me, for the peace of the hills again,” 
Said the song of the stream to the man,— 
“The brooding peace of the woodland glen,” 
Said the song of the stream to the man. 
“And, oh, for the rest of the quiet glade, 
And the dreaming peace of the older shade, 
And the vales where the smiles of the morning played,” 
Said the song of the stream to the man. 


“And, oh, for the meadows of youth once more!” 
Said the heart of the man to the stream; 
“And the dewy hope of the days of yore!” 
Said the heart of the man to the stream. 
“And, oh, for the strength of its sunrise joy, 
When living was play and the world was a toy; 
And, oh, for the hope of the heart of a boy!” 
Said the heart of the man to the stream. 
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HE Old South his- 
torical pilgrimage 
this summer is to 
be to the King 
Philip Country. 
This will be the 
third annual _pil- 
egrimage of the 
Boston young people under the au- 
was to old Kutland, Massachusetts, 
ciety. The first pilgrimage, in 1896, 
was to old Rutland, Massachusetts, 
“the cradle of Ohio.” A hundred of 
the young people went on the train 
from Boston, on that bright July day; 
and when they had climbed to the little 
village on the hill and swept their eyes 
over the great expanse of country 
round about Wachusett and away to 
Monadnock, and strolled down to the 
old Rufus Putnam house by whose 
fireside the settlement of Marietta was 
planned, a hundred more people had 
come from the surrounding villages; 
and a memorable little celebration was 
that under the maples after the lunch- 
eon, with the dozen energetic speeches 
from the young men and the older 
ones. It was a fine inauguration of 
this new feature of the Old South 
work, and woke many people to the 
great possibilities of the historical pil- 
grimage as an educational factor. 





* 
* * 


Successful as this Rutland pilgrim- 
age was, however, the young people of 
the Old South Historical Society were 
quite unprepared for the remarkable 
popularity and success of their second 
pilgrimage, last summer. A company 
of more than six hundred gathered at 
the Union Station in Boston on the 
morning of the last Saturday in June, 
filling nine cars. The homes and 
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haunts of Whittier beside the Merri- 
mack were the goal of this pilgrimage. 
The society had directed its studies 
throughout the preceding winter to 
the Anti-slavery Struggle, its closing 
meeting having been devoted to the 
subject of the Anti-slavery Movement 
in American Literature. It was felt 
that no pilgrimage could be so fitting, 
following this, as that to the land of 
Whittier, the great anti-slavery poet. 
It would be, too, an inspiring prepara- 
tion for the Old South lectures for the 
summer, which were to be upon the 
Anti-slavery Struggle, one of them es- 
pecially devoted to Whittier. Whittier 
was not only the poet of anti-slavery; 
he was pre-eminently the poet of New 
England. New England history, New 
England tragedies and legends, the 
New England people and New Eng- 
land places furnish the themes for 
scores of his poems. Most of all do 
these cluster about his home, the Es- 
sex country, and the Merrimack. The 
works of none of our poets are more 
closely associated with the soil whence 
they sprang. Every lover of Whittier 
should know the Whittier country; 
and every one of the six hundred who 
went from Boston that beautiful June 
morning was a lover of Whittier. 
Lovers of Whittier joined them from 
Haverhill, from Amesbury and New- 
buryport; so that when the old farm 
house at Haverhill, so reverently pre- 
served, the poet’s birthplace, the scene 
of “Snow-Bound,” had been visited by 
all, and many had climbed Job’s Hill 
across the way, and the big barn and 
clover field had been rambled through, 
almost a thousand happy folk sat pic- 
nicing in groups on the hillside in the 
wood through which the “Barefoot 
Boy’s” clear brook still ripples and 
dances among the stones. Mr. Pick- 
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ard, Whittier’s friend and biographer, 
was there, and the president of the 
Whittier Club of Haverhill, and 
Charles Jefferson, who since then has 
gone to New York to become the min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, and 
who on this Whittier day brought 
seventy-five enthusiasts with him from 
his Chelsea church upon the pilgrim- 
age. What good speeches they all 
made there among the trees! And 
every member of the Old South Soci- 
ety was quite sure that no better word 
was spoken than that by their own 
energetic young president, who with 
his energetic associates on the pilgrim- 
age committee managed the whole 
affair so well. The interesting exer- 
cises over, the electric cars were taken 
for Amesbury, seven or eight miles off, 
through the beautiful Essex country; 
and the poet’s home, where the study 
and the garden remain as of old, his 
grave, and the simple Quaker meet- 
ing-house were visited, the good 
Amesbury women vying with the 
Haverhill Whittier Club in kind hos- 
pitality. Powow Hill, beside the town, 
was climbed by the more ambitious, 
for the view which the poet describes 
so beautifully in “Miriam.” It is a fa- 
mous view, taking in almost the whole 
Whittier country, the long curves of 
the Merrimack from toward Andover 
Hill, where the author of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” sleeps, to Newburyport, 
the birthplace of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Salisbury Beach, where “The 
Tent on the Beach” was pitched, and 
the ocean beyond. A steamer was 
then taken up the Merrimack ten miles 
to Haverhill, past many points dear to 
the poet, past the scenes of “The 
Countess,” “Mabel Martin,” and other 
poems. This ride on the river was one 
of the most attractive features of the 
day; and all were fresh again, after the 
full day’s work, when they got back to 
Haverhill and crowded into the long 
train which was in waiting to bear 
them into Boston as the sun went 
down. 


This wonderful Whittier day solved 
for the Old South Historical Society 
the problem of historical pilgrimages. 
They appeal to the people. Choose 
a good place to go to, choose a good 
time, make good | arrangements, make 
the expense slight, and hundreds of 
young people wish to join. The good 
places to go to in New England are 
numberless; it is an embarrassment of 
riches. Plymouth and Provincetown, 
Salem and Marblehead, Lexington 
and Concord, the Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Providence and Newport, Pom- 
fret and the other Putnam places in 
Connecticut, Hadley and Deerfield 
and the other old towns on the Con- 
necticut with their memories of the 
Indian wars, — these are a few of the 
places that have come into the minds 
of the young people of the Old South 
Historical Society; andwhilethey have 
carried on their more serious work 
during the winter, —they have been 
studying “The Heritage of Slavery,” 
and a lot of them have been teaching 
history to the poor little waifs at the 
Marcella Street Home, of whom Mr. 
Cole wrote in the New England 
Magazine last November,—they have 
been balancing places for their this 
year’s historical pilgrimage. They have 
chosen the King Philip country; 
and on the last Saturday morning in 
June, bright and early, they will start 
for Mount Hope. Their hopes are 
very high; they count on a full regi- 
ment. If a hundred went to Rutland, 
and six hundred to the Merrimack, 
will not twice six hundred go to 
Mount Hope? We trust that the 
young people’s highest hopes will all 
be realized; and we trust that this field 
day in the King Philip country may 
prove the provocation for much study 
of the Indian history of New England 
on the part of very many more than 
those who join in this Old South pil- 
grimage. It is the serious reading and 
study which are stimulated by these 
historical pilgrimages which are their 
best fruitage and best justification. 


*x x 
* 
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The study of the history of the In- 
dians is not a new study with the 
young people of the Old South Histo- 
rical Society. Mrs. Hemenway, the 
founder of the Old South work, was 
through all her later life a devoted stu- 
dent of Indian history and of every- 
thing pertaining to the Indians. The 
researches of Mr. Cushing and Dr. 
Fewkes among the Zunis and the Mo- 
quis were sustained by her; the im- 
portant archzoldgical publications 
brought out at her instance and ex- 
pense will be remembered by scholars; 
her devotion to Hampton and other 
centres of Indian education was un- 
remitting; and she gave special atten- 
tion to everything relating to the life 
and history of the Indians of New 
England. 

The Old South lectures for the sum- 
mer of 1890 were on “The American 
Indians,” as follows: “The Mound 
Builders,” by Professor George H. 
Perkins; “The Indians Whom Our 
‘ather’s Found,” by General H. B. 
‘arrington; “John Eliot and His In- 
dian Bible,” by Rev. Edward G. Por- 
ter; “King Philip’s War,’ by Miss 
Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize 
essayist, 1889; “The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac,” by Charles A. Eastman, 
M. D., of the Sioux nation; “A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor,” by Herbert Welsh; 
“Among the Zunis,” by J. Walter 
Fewkes, Ph. D.; “The Indian at 
School,” by General S. C. Armstrong. 
The leaflets issued in connection with 
these lectures, according to the Old 
South usage, included an extract from 
an address by William Henry Harri- 
son on the Mound Builders of the 
Ohio Valley, extract from Morton’s 
“New English Canaan” on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Indians, 
John Eliot’s “Brief Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel among the 
Indians of New £ngland,” an ex- 
tract from Hubbard’s “Narrative of 
the Troubles with the Indians” (1677 
on the Beginning of King Philip’s 
War, the Speech of Pontiac at the 
Council at the River Ecorces, from 
Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
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extract from Black Hawk’s autobiog- 
raphy on the Cause of the Black 
Hawk War, Coronado’s Letter to 
Mendoza (1540) on his Explorations 
in New Mexico, Eleazer Wheelock’s 
Narrative (1762) of the Rise and 
Progress of the Indian School at 
Lebanon, Conn. These eight leaflets, 
bound in a little volume, make an ex- 
cellent guide for the young peopie in 
their studies of Indian history, each 
leaflet containing historical notes and 
reierences to the best books on the 
special subject to which the lecture 
and leaflet related. 

The lecture on King Philip’s War, 
in this course on the American Indi- 
ans, was given, it will be observed, by 
Miss Caroline C. Stecker, one of the 
Old South prize essayists. The Old 
South prizes—two first prizes of 
forty dollars and two second prizes of 
twenty-five dollars—are awarded 
each year to the graduates of the Bos- 
ton high schools who write the best 
essays on subjects in American his- 
tory set by the directors of the Old 
South work; and the Old South His- 
torical Society is made up of all the 
young people who write essays in 
competition for these prizes. The 
prizes were first offered by Mirs. 
Hemenway as far back as 1881, and in 
the seventeett years about one hun- 
dred and fifty young people have writ- 
ten essays. By a process of natural 
selection these include the best histo- 
rical scholars of their years in the 
Boston high schools; and the Old 
South Historical Society, many of its 
oldest members now graduates of 
Harvard, Wellesley and other col- 
leges, many of them teachers in the 
public schools, stands for real scholar- 
ship and a splendid public spirit. 
Miss Stecker’s lecture on King Phil- 
ip’s War is a good illustration of the 
admirable work done by these young 
people. It was printed in full in the 
New England Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1890; and we know of few bet- 
ter brief accounts of Philip’s War to 
which we can refer the young people 
who are to join in the coming pilgrim- 
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age to the King Philip country. The 
prize essay which won for Miss 
Stecker the invitation to a place in the 
Old South course of lectures on the 
American Indians was upon “Wash- 
ington’s Interest in Education”; and 
that essay, which has been printed, is 
well worth the reading of all who in 
these days are re-directing the atten- 
tion of the country to Washington’s 
old efforts in behalf of a national 
university. This essay was written in 
1889. In 1890 the essayist again 
entered the lists, writing upon the 
subject, “Philip, Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh: Compare their Characters 
and Discuss their Plans for Indian 
Union,” one of the two subjects set 
in connection with the lectures on the 
American Indians; and again she won 
a first prize. This essay also was 
published in the New England Mag- 
azsine—in September, 1891: and it 
analyzes Philip’s motives and defines 
his place in Indian history with dis- 
cernment and judicialness. 


* 
* * 


By the King Philip Country we 
mean here, and the young people of 
the Old South Historical Society who 
are arranging the historical _ pil- 
grimage mean, the country immedi- 
ately surrounding Mount Hope. 
Mount Hope was the scene of almost 
the whole of Philip’s life. Near it he 
was born, beside it he grew up, it was 
the centre of his dominion, it was the 
place he loved, within sight of it the 
war began, and at its foot at last he fell 
and the war was ended. The war 
raged indeed from first to last over 
almost all of New England. Half of 
our ninety towns were the scene of 
fire and massacre. Twelve towns 
were utterly destroyed. The trage- 
dies at Sudbury, at Brookfield and at 
the towns on the Connecticut will be 
remembered. The stories of many 
of these towns—Springfield, Hadley, 
Deerfield, Northfield—have been told 
in these pages. The Narragansett 
fort, where Canoncliet and his three 


thousand were overcome with such 
dreadful slaughter, was in South 
Kingston, Rhode Island; the young 
folks trying whether they can make 
out the place from Mount Hope will 
be glad to know that their spy-glasses 
are directed also toward the birth- 
place of Gilbert Stuart, who painted 
the famous portraits of Washington, 
and toward the Narragansett summer 
home of Edward Everett Hale—who 
knows so much about Philip’s War 
and who they all hope will be with 
them on Mount Hope on that June 
day. 

But Mount Hope, so_ closely 
identified with Philip’s own life, looks 
down upon the scenes of more of the 
conflicts of the war than any other 
point. At Swansea, just to the north, 
the war began; beyond it, in Reho- 
both, is the Squannakonk Swamp, 
where Annawan was captured; nearer 
to us, in the town of Warren, at Sow- 
amset, near a spring which is still 
called after his name, was the 
favorite dwelling place of Mas- 
sasoit — the region is beautifully de- 
scribed in Hezekiah Butterworth’s lit- 
tle book, Jn the Days of Massasoit; 
in Taunton river, east of Swan- 
sea, Weetamore was drowned; across 
the bay, just south of Fall River, 
is the scene of the fierce Pocas- 
set fight; further south is Tiverton, 
which saw so much of the war; and 
south of that, Little Compton, so long 
the home of Colonel Benjamin 
Church, who sleeps now in the old 
graveyard beside the common. The 
little steamer which on the summer 
days ploughs down the bay from 
Providence, past Bristol and Mount 
Hope, to Little Compton and Sakon- 
net, bears the name of Awashonks, the 
squaw sachem, who in that troublous 
time was the friend of the white men. 

Other history than that of Philip’s 
war is suggested by the landscape. Al- 
most in sight of us from the top of 
Mount Hope is the famous Dighton 
Rock, the provocation of so much 
controversy about the Northmen, who 
some wise men will have it used to 
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disport themselves on these very 
shores of Mount Hope Bay. Directly 
under our eyes at the south, just 
across the ferry, is the north end of the 
island which has Newport at its south 
end; and here it was, on Butts Hill, 
that Sullivan in the summer of 1778 
fought his battle with the British. 
Further down the island was the home 
of Bishop Berkeley during his stay 
in America; the old house. still 
stands—and on Taunton river oppo- 
site Dighton there is a town named 
after the good bishop. At Newport 
Channing was born—there is a statue 
of him close to the old Stone Mill; 
and here too was the summer home 
through all his later years of Ban- 
croft, the historian. Mount Hope is 
in the town of Bristol. The old 
village, which was bombarded by the 
british in the Revolution, lies spread 
out at our feet on the west. Near by 
is Edgehill farm, the home of General 
Burnside; and in the town is a hand- 
some Burnside memorial building. 
In the town, too, by the harbor’s edge, 
as all the young men will remember, 
is the boat-building establishment of 
the Herreshoffs, who made the Glori- 
ana and the Defender. And all around 
us is Narragansett Bay, dotted with 
islands, surrounded by beautiful green 
slopes, and full of historical associa- 
tions and suggestions all the way from 
Providence to Newport. Looking 
far north to Providence, the voung 
people will think of Roger Williams. 
They will remember how, a year and 
a half before the Boston men threw 
the tea overboard, the Rhode Island 
men burned the Gaspee in the bay; 
and they will remember much besides. 

The King Philip Country is to be 
the subject of a special illustrated 
article in the next number of the New 
England Magazine,an article prompted 
by the historical pilgrimage, writ- 
ten by a young historical scholar 
of Brown University, Mr. Slade, who 
knows the country well and loves it 
and its rich associations. The artist 
has reinforced him with beautiful 
pictures of all of the King Philip 


J 7 
places; and the article, coming out at 
just the time of the pilgrimage, will 
be, we hope, of great service to the 
young people and a valuble memo- 
rial of the day at Mount Hope. 


* 
* * 


It is to be hoped that this pilgrim- 
age to the King Philip country will be 
the occasion of much new study of 
the Indian history of New England 
on the part of all who join in the pil- 
grimage or whose interest is excited 
by it. It is in provoking such study 
that the greatest value of the historical 
pilgrimage consists. The literature 
of Philip’s War and of the Indian his- 
tory of New England is full and inter- 
esting. Perhaps the best single 
book about the Indians for older 
readers is Dr. Ellis’s The Red 
Man and the White Man in North 
America. Its early chapters upon the 
origin, manners and character of the 
Indians are clear and full, and the his- 
torical portion, covering the whole 
time from the founding of the colonies 
to the present, is interesting and just. 
The book which best performs this 
general service for younger readers is 
Francis S. Drake’s Indian History for 
Young Folks. It is written in a graphic 
and popular style, and is full of pic- 
tures; and we hope that all the boys 
and girls who go on the Old South 
pilgrimage will read it through. 

Many of the young people will 
remember Hawthorne’s delightful 
sketch, The May-pole of Merry Mount. 
Not many of them, we think, will re- 
member that Motley, when he was a 
very young man, before he began his 
great histories, wrote a novel, Merry 
Mount, a Romance of the Massachusetts 
Colony. The hero—if hero he may be 
called—of Merry Mount was Thomas 
Morton, a queer adventurer, whose fa- 
mous book, the New English Canaan, 
published in 1637, was so unpleasant 
to our good Massachusetts fathers. 
Whatever controversies there are, 
however, about the historical portions 


of the book, the earlier portions, as 
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containing the observations of one of 
the first comers to New England upon 
the natural history of the country and 
the aborigines, possess a real scientific 
interest. Morton made many mis- 
takes—Trumbull remarks that he 
could not write the most simple Indian 
word without a blunder ;—but he was 
a lover of all out-door things, he was a 
curious and observing man, and he 
had a singularly sympathetic feeling 
toward the Indians and came to know 
them well. “He loved to ramble 
through the woods with his dog and 
gun,” writes Charles Francis Adams, 
who has prepared a fine edition of the 
New English Canaan, “or sail in his 
boat on the bay. The Indians, too, 
were his allies, and naturally enough; 
for not only did he offer them an 
open and easy-going market for their 
furs, but he was companionable with 
them.” 

In 1634, three years before the ap- 
pearance of Morton’s book, William 
Wood, who had come over in 1629, 
published his New England’s Prospect, 
which contains much upon the cus- 
toms of the Indians. Morton re- 
fers to the work more than once in 
his New Canaan. About forty years 
after Wood and Morton wrote (1674), 
Josselyn published his Two Voyages, 
with valuable accounts of the Indians 
of New England; and there is also 
much of value scattered through the 
pages of Winslow’s Good News, 
Mather’s Magnalia, and Lechford’s 
Plaine Dealing, as well as in the works 
of Bradford, Roger Williams and 
others of the fathers. Very full ac- 
counts of all these early writings, as 
well as of the later literature upon the 
Indians, will be found in the notes by 
Justin Winsor in the first volume of 
the Narrative and Critical History of 
America and the first volume of the 
Memorial History of Boston. School- 
craft’s great work on The Indian 
Tribes of the United States has impor- 
tant sections devoted to general his- 
tory and manners and_ customs. 
Schoolcraft’s work has been abridged 
and published in two volumes, edited 


by Francis S. Drake, which are more 
convenient and useful for many than 
the larger work. 

The missionary efforts of John 
Eliot and others among the Indians 
constitute one of the most important 
chapters of the Indian history of New 
England. The young people can find 
no better brief account of Eliot’s work 
than that given by Mr. De Normandie 
in his article on Eliot in the New 
England Magazine for November, 1896, 
illustrated by pictures of all the Eliot 
places and curious facsimiles of pages 
from Eliot’s translation of the Bible 
and other works. Eliot’s Brief Nar- 
rative, referred to above, written in 
1670, just twenty years before his 
death, was the last of his publications 
relating to the progress of Christianity 
among the Indians. An account of 
the other publications will be found in 
the notes appended to the leaflet. The 
first pages of Eliot’s Indian Grammar 
have also been published among the 
Old South leaflets. 

Of the work of Eliot and his asso- 
ciates there is some account in all the 
histories of New England. The earli- 
est life of Eliot is that by Cotton 
Mather (1691), afterwards embodied 
in his Magnalia; and there are various 
later lives—by Convers Francis, 
Dearborn, Thornton and_ others. 
There is much of value concerning 
Eliot in Dr. Ellis’s chapter on “The 
Indians of Eastern Massachusetts” 
and Mr. Drake’s chapter on “Rox- 
bury in the Colonial Period,” in the 
first volume of the Memorial History 
of Boston. Of special value is the 
chapter on “The Indian Tongue and 
its Literature as fashioned by Eliot 
and others,” by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull; the student can nowhere find a 
better brief account of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible and its printing. In the exhaus- 
tive Bibliography of the Algonquin Lan- 
guages, by James C. Pilling, published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, there 
is a complete account of all of Eliot’s 
works, 

The young people will like to know 
that the subject of one of the four 
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large bas-reliefs to go upon the front 
of the new Congregational House, 
suggested by Rev. Edward G. Porter, 
is Eliot preaching to the Indians; and 
they will also like to know, in the time 
of this Spanish war, that the sculptor 
is a Spaniard. Will not some of the 
bright Old South young people make 
a list this summer of good Indian sub- 
jects for our sculptors and painters? 
Will not some of them make a list of 
all the poems that have been written 
about King Philip? 

There are three important contem- 
porary histories of Philip’s War. Rev. 
William Hubbard of Ipswich, whose 
History of the Indian Wars in New 
England was published in 1677, was, 
we are told by a high authority, “for 
many years the most eminent minister 
in the county of Essex, equal to any 
in the province for learning and can- 
dor, and superior to all his contempo- 
raries as a writer. Increase Mather’s 
Brief History of the War with the In- 
dians in New England, from June 24, 
1675, to August 12, 1676, was pub- 
lished both in London and in Boston 
in 1676. Winsor rightly pronounces 
Hubbard’s work “a better account 
than Increase Mather’s”; and Palfrey, 
to whose History of New England the 
student is referred as perhaps the best 
general modern account of the war, 
recognizes Hubbard’s good opportu- 
nity. Thomas Church, a son of 
Colonel Benjamin Church, the hero of 
the war on the side ofthe colonists, and 
the conqueror of Philip, wrote for his 
father an account of the war, entitled 
Entertaining Passages Relating to Phil- 
ip’s War. John Easton, a Rhode Island 
Ouaker, wrote a Narrative of the 
Causes which led to Philip’s War, hold- 
ing that the faults were not all on the 
side of the Indians. It should indeed 
be remembered that almost all the 
old colonial accounts are unfair toward 
the Indians. 

In Drake’s Book of the Indians, in 
Baylies’ Old Colony, in Barrv’s His- 
tory of Massachusetts, and in Ban- 
croft’s United States can be found 
good accounts of Philip’s War. The 
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chapter in Fiske’s Beginnings of New 
England is very good; those who are 
going on the pilgrimage, who want 
to read something, but have not time 
to read much, can turn to nothing 
better than this. There is a little 
History of King Philip’s War by Rich- 
ard Markham. The boys and girls 
will read the chapter in Coffin’s Old 
Times in the Colonies. Boston stu- 
dents will especially wish to read Dr. 
Hale’s chapter on “Boston in Philip’s 
War,” in the Memorial History of Bos- 
ton. 
* 


* x 


We have said that almost all of the 
old colonial accounts were unfair 
toward Philip and the Indians. It was 
well nigh impossible that, in the midst 
of all the suffering and savagery, they 
should not be. We, two centuries 
after, can look at it more easily 
through Philip’s eyes and understand 
how he felt as he saw that the land of 
his fathers was gradually being taken 
from him and that only by sweeping 
the white men from New England 
could he bring back the old Indian 
freedom, or save his race at all. Irv- 
ing’s Philip of Pokanoket, in the Sketch 
Book, was the first striking word in 
which the heroic side of Philip’s life 
and struggle was emphasized. We 
do not remember anv picture of New 
England in King Philip’s War so 
graphic as that by Rufus Choate in his 
old address on the Romance of New 
England History, which we reprinted 
in the magazine last November; and 
he looks at the whole tragedy through 
the eyes of the white men no more 
justly than through the eyes of 
Philip. “Our fathers called him King 
Philip in jest. I would not wrong his 
warrior-shade by comparing him with 
any five in six of the Kings of Europe 
of his day or ours; and I sincerely 
wish that the elaborate jests and puns 
put forth by Hubbard and Mather 
upon occasion of his death were 
erased from the records of New Eng- 
land.” Choate wished that some 
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American might make this episode of 
Philip’s War the theme of a romance; 
and twenty years later this was done 
by Mr. Hollister, in his Mount Hope, 
or Philip of the Wampanoags. It is not 
a great story, but it is an interesting 
one, and its pictures of the lands and 
waters round about Mount Hope are 
beautiful and careful. 

Choate’s address was given in 1833. 
In September, 1835, Edward Everett 
delivered his great address at Bloody 

3rook, in South Deerfield, in com- 
memoration of the fall of the “flower 
of Essex” at that spot, in Philip’s War, 
in September, 1675; and in all this elo- 
quent address— one of the noblest 
and completest summaries of Philip’s 
War ever prepared — there is no pas- 
sage so eloquent as that in which he 
pictures the feelings of the Indian in 
the war: 


“Think of the country for which the In- 
dians fought! Who can blame them? As 
Philip looked down from his seat on 
Mount Hope, that glorious eminence, that 








—— throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pomp and gold,— 


as he looked down and beheld the lovely 
scene which spread beneath, at a summer 
sunset,—the distant hill-tops blazing with 
gold, the slanting beams streaming along 
the waters, the ‘broad plains, the island 
groups, the majestic forest, — could he be 
blamed if his heart burned within him, as 
he beheld it all passing, by no tardy proc- 
ess, from benesth his control into the 
hands of the stranger? As the river chief- 
tains, the lords of the waterfalls and the 
mountains, ranged this lovely valley, can 
it be wondered at if they beheld with bit- 
terness the forest disappearing beneath the 
settler’s axe, the fishing place disturbed by 
his sawmills? Can we not fancy the feel- 
ings with which some strong-minded sav- 
age, the chief of the Pocumtuck Indians, 
who should have ascended the summit of 
the Sugar-Loaf mountain,—rising as it 
does before us, at this moment, in all its 
loveliness and grandeur,—in company 
with a friendly settler, contemplating the 
progress already made by the white man, 
and marking the gigantic strides with 
which he was advancing into the wilder- 
ness, should fold his arms and _ say: 
‘White man, there is eternal war between 
me and thee! I quit not the land of my 
fathers but with my life. In those woods 
where I bent my youthful bow I will still 








hunt the deer; over yonder waters I will 
still glide unrestrained in my bark canoe; 
by those dashing waterfalls I will still lay 
up my winter’s store of food; on these 
fertile meadows I will still plant my corn. 
Stranger, the land is mine! I understand 
not these paper rights. I gave not my con- 
sent when, as thou sayest, these broad re- 
gions were purchased for a few baubles, o/ 
my fathers. They could sell what was 
theirs; they could sell no more. How 
could my father sell that which the Great 
Spirit sent me into the world to live upon? 
They knew not what they did. The stran- 
ger came, a timid suppliant, few and feeble, 
and asked to lie down on the red man’s 
bear-skin, and warm himself at the red man’s 
fire, and have a little piece of land to raise 
corn for his women and children; and now 
he is become strong and mighty and bold, 
and spreads out his parchment over the 
whole and says, it is mine. Stranger! there 
is not room for us both. The Great Spirit 
has not made us to live together. There 
is poison in the white man’s cup; the white 
man’s dog barks at the red man’s heels. 
If I should leave the land of my fathers, 
whither shall I fly? Shall I go to the 
south, and dwell among the graves of the 
Pequots? Shall I wander to the west? The 
fierce Mohawk,—the man-eater,—is my 
foe. Shall I fly to the east? The great 
water is before me. No, stranger; here I 
have lived, and here will I die; and if here 
thou abidest, there is eternal war between 
me and thee. Thou hast taught me thy 
arts of destruction—for that alone I thank 
thee; and now take heed to thy steps, 
the red man is thy foe. When thou goest 
forth by day, my bullet shall whistle by 
thee; when thon liest down at night, my 
knife is at thy throat. The noon-day sun 
shall not discover thy enemy, and the dark- 
ness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. 
Thou shalt plant in terror, and I will reap 
in blood; thou shalt sow the earth with 
cern, and I will strew it with ashes; thou 
shalt go forth with the sickle, and I will 
follow after with the scalping-knife; thou 
shalt build, and I will burn, —till the 
white man or the Indian shall cease from 
the land.’ ” 





As the young pilgrim standing 
upon Mount Hope on the beautiful 
June day looks over the broad land- 
scape and thinks of what New Eng- 
land has become and is devoutly 
thankful as his thought turns back to 
the terrible dangers through which 
she passed two centuries ago and to 
her great salvation, let him also think 
of the tragedy and pathos of it all for 
the poor Indian and try to look down 
from Philip’s seat with Philip’s eye. 
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EAST COLONNADES 


THE OMAHA 


AND PAVILIONS. 


EXPOSITION. 


By Fohn F. Lngalls. 


HEN 
the 
ter- 

ritories of 
Kansas and 
Nebraska 
were organ- 
ized and 
opened for 
settlement 
in 1854, 
James A. 
Garfield, 
Phineas W. Hitchcock and I were 
fellow-students at Williams College. 
The names of the states from 
which, nineteen years afterwards, 
Hitchcock and I sat together in the 
Senate were not written on any 
map. The nation, of which Gar- 
field was inaugurated President twen- 
ty-seven years later, had a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions. St. 
Louis, Des Moines and St. Paul were 
outposts, and Jefferson City was the 
farthest western point reached by rail- 
road. Of the unborn empire of the 
Northwest, the Missouri river was the 
frontier, soon to be abolished by the 
vanguard of Freedom on its march to 
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the subjugation of the desert. Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Montana were unspoken syllables. 
The statistics of these fertile common- 
wealths, whose productions of gold, 
silver, copper, cattle, wheat and corn 
have changed the destiny of nations, 
were inscribed in no census tables. 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver and 
other opulent cities, 
as familiar now to 
the eves of the 
world as London, 
Paris and St. Peters- 
burg, could be 
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Walker & Kimball, architects. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


found in no gazetteer. That vast re- 
gion from the Missouri to the Rio 
Grande, and from the Yellowstone to 
the Sierra Nevada, was an unknown 
and mysterious solitude, a land of ro- 
mance and fable, which tempted the 





adventurous and the daring; a terra 
incognita with slow winding streams, 
stupendous mountain ranges and il- 


limitable pastures, alternately the 
hunting ground and_ battle field 


of savage tribes who subsisted by 
the chase and made war their pas- 
time. 

For the first time since the May- 
flower dropped anchor in Plymouth 
harbor, America has no frontier, no 
western horizon beyond which looms 
and beckons the bewildering mirage 
of the splendors and glories of a civili- 
zation yet to be. Ambitious youth 
hereafter will not know the irresist- 
ible allurements of the border, the 
fascination of its legends and _ tradi- 
tions, its exulting freedom, its jeopar- 
dies, the joy of building states and 
forming their institutions. These are 
gone. Day by day the vague limit 
has receded before the axe and plow 
of the pioneer, the pick of the miner, 
the needle of the surveyor, until there 
is no beyond. Terminus, the god of 
boundaries, has set the landmarks of 
commonwealths and the cornerstones 
of the continent. The sun that gilds 
with the rays of dawn the spires of 
Machias sheds his declining beams 
upon the headlands of St. Michael, 
where the multitudes that penetrate 
the Arctic fastnesses of the Klondike, 
with Campbell’s Exile, 


S.S. Beman, architect. 


THE MANUFACTURS BUILDING. 
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Designed by the government’s supervising architect. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


“May hear above the waves’ tumultuous 
roar 

The wolf's long howl from Oon-alaska’s 
shore.” 


Of all those vast movements of the 
human race in its westward path 
across continents and seas, from the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, around the 
globe, none have surpassed in dra- 
matic circumstance and immensity of 
results that tremendous migration, 
which, in less than the life-time of a 
single generation, has transformed 
the dominion of the desert into the 
garden-ground and granary of the 


earth. These peaceful hosts, armed 
with the alphabet and the plow, have 
conquered a domain whose extent 
makes the conquests of Czsar and 
Napoleon insignificant. Overcoming 
the obstacles of nature with irresisti- 
ble energy, they have added to the 
productive area of the republic a terri- 
tory greater than that of France and 
Germany combined, and to its wealth 
and resources an aggregate that arith- 
metic cannot compute. Great as are 
these material results they have been 
accompanied by greater achievements 
in education, benevolence, political 
order and self-control, which give re- 





THE LIBERAL 
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ARTS BUILDING. 
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newed illustrations of the capability 
of man for social regeneration, and of 
the compatibility of democratic insti- 
tutions with the highest intellectual 
and moral activity. 

To celebrate these triumphs, to 
commemorate an historic epoch, and 
to inspire mankind with continued de- 
votion to the ideas that have made 
such annals possible, the people of 
Omaha have organized the Trans- 
Mississippi and International Exposi- 
tion, whose gates will be open from 
June until November of the current 
vear. 


¥ 





THE MINES AND 


Upon an elevated table-land adja- 
cent to the city on the North, over- 
looking the broad, deep intervale of 
the Missouri, diversified with forest, 
field and farm to the remote horizon, 
has arisen an array of domed and tow- 
ered structures which would be unique 
in magnificence if the memory of the 
Court of Honor did not remain, and 
which will not suffer even by com- 
parison with that realization of the 
hitherto unachieved in_ transitory 
architecture. 

Ranged in stately succession along 
the sides of a great quadrangle, the 
colonnades and porticoes are reflected 
ina Venetian canal spanned by grace- 
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ful viaducts, with terraces, prome- 
nades and alleys, shadowed with 


groves and gay with beds of flowers. 
Exterior, tothe Northand East arethe 
buildings of the States, the fields for 
games of strength and skill, the con- 
cessions for refreshment and comfort, 
and the confused medley of amuse- 
ments, recreations and _ diversions 
which afford relaxation to the studi- 
ous and excite the mirth of the rural. 

Originally designed by the Com- 
mercial Congress of 1895 to exhibit 
the agriculture, commerce, industries 
and civilization of the new West, the 


S. S. Beman, architect. 


MINING BUILDING. 


exposition has far outgrown the pur- 
pose of its projectors and assumed not 
only continental but international pro- 
portions. Many foreign powers will 
be represented by displays and Com- 
missioners, and nearly every state and 
territory will unite in friendly emula- 
tion to surpass the marvels of Nash- 
ville and Atlanta. The government 
has given its sanction to the enter- 
prise by the construction of the larg- 
est building on the plateau, to be filled 
with novel collections from the vari- 
ous departments, of unprecedented 
variety and interest. This magnifi- 
cent edifice, not unlike the Capitol in 
its architectural motive, will have 
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many novel features, and the display 
of agricultural products and develop- 
ments will surpass anything attempted 
heretofore. 

It seems incredible that men are 
now living who can remember the 
time when there was not an acre of 
grain in the world that was not sowed 
broadcast by hand and reaped by the 
sickle and cradle, nor a bushel that 
was not threshed upon the barn floor 
with “the dull thunder of the alternate 
flail,’ and winnowed by the wander- 
ing winds. The successive steps in 
the development of agricultural ma- 
chinery, by which, as ex-Senator Ev- 
arts facetiously said “farming has be- 
come entirely a_ se- 
dentary occupation,” 
are among the most 
marvellous achieve- 
ments of an age in 
which more has been 
accomplished for hu- 
man progress. than 
in all the 6,000 years 
that preceded. It is 
this above all other 
conditions that made 
the empire of the 
West possible and 
justifies the Omaha 
exposition. Had _ it 
not been for the steel 
plowshare, the steam 
reaper and mower, and thresher, the 
prairies of the West would yet have 
been lying fallow, save for the tillage 
of Nature, and not a furrow would 
have been turned beyond the Mis- 
souri. 

History records the wonders of 
Egypt, its temples and palaces, its 
statues, pyramids and cities, its wealth 
and learning and glory, surviving the 
wrecks of thirty centuries. These 
were the result of the labors of a few 
million slaves, with rude implements, 
upon the narrow margin of fertility 
along the Nile and its delta, not ex- 
ceeding in area one tenth part of the 
State of Nebraska. The imagination 


is baffled in contemplating the future 
of that region whose Genesis will be 








EXPOSITION. 


told by the Omaha Exposition, when 
the toil of intelligent freemen supple- 
mented by machinery and new dis- 
coveries and inventions shall have 
completely developed its unmeasured 
resources. 

In addition to agriculture, adequate 
preparations are made in noble tene- 
ments for Manufactures, Mines and 
Mining, Machinery, Electricity, and 
the Fine and Liberal arts, and for 
Congresses and Conventions, where 
the problems of the past and the fu- 
ture will be treated by the most emi- 


nent scholars and thinkers of the 
world. Nothing will be omitted to 
make the occasion memorable and 


worthy of the great 
epoch of which it will 
be one of the crown- 
ing events. 

These Industrial 
Expositions, which 
are sO prominent a 
feature in our civiliza- 
tion, are of compara- 
tively recent origin, 
because it is only by 
easy and cheap trans- 
portation that they 
have become possible. 
Steam and electricity 
have made near 
neighbors of those 
who would have re- 
mained strangers a century ago. The 
railroad and the telegraph have abol- 
ished boundaries, and made the whole 
world turn to the Exposition as the 
mart where states and nations assem- 
ble in pacific emulation and friendly 
rivalry, to exchange ideas, to compare 
methods, to establish trade relations, to 
improve industry, to elevate taste, to 
stimulate invention and to celebrate 
the victories of peace. 

It is just one hundred years ago 
that the first Exposition was held in 
France. It continued for one week. 
There was one judge. He awarded 
ten medals and gave twenty exhibit- 
crs honorable mention. From this 
humble germination, Expositions 
have expanded until they have be- 
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Dwight H. Perkins, architect. 


MACHINERY AND ELECTRICITY BUILDING, 


come important events in the history 
of nations. 

While the Trans-Mississippi expo- 
sition at Omaha will not reach the 
proportions of the World's Fairs at 
Paris, Vienna, London and Chicago, 
it will in some respects be more in- 
teresting to Americans, because it will 
present an impressive memorial of an 
age in our history which is without 
parallel elsewhere and can never be 
repeated, because there is no theatre 
upon which the great drama can be 
reproduced. It will afford an unri- 
valled opportunity for cultivating bet- 
ter acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of that gigantic genera- 
tion which laid the foundations and 
established the institutions of the Em- 
pire of the West. 

The future triumphs of the English 
speaking races are to be won in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and not on 
the shores of the Thames or the Hud- 
son. Miraculous as has been the 
growth in wealth and numbers of the 
Trans-Mississippi region, its capaci- 
ties are but imperfectly suspected, 
even by those who have been boldest 


in their predictions. It will support 
a population of 250,000,000 without 
taxing its resources to exhaustion, 
and by the close of the twentieth cen- 
tury its possessions will far exceed the 
assets now inscribed upon the national 
ledger. Science will discover new 
applications for overcoming the ob- 
stacles of nature. The inventions of 
Edison will replenish the treasuries of 
the world with the gold of its moun- 
tain ranges, and the discoveries of 
Tesla may convert the wasted forces 
of its winds and rivers into applied en- 
ergy that will carry on all the opera- 
tions of industry without the interven- 
tion of human labor. 

This is the instruction of the 
Omaha Exposition. Its mission is to 
communicate to mankind the impulses 
to which it owes its origin. Its re- 
sult will be to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge, to increase the oppor- 
tunities for happiness, to stimulate 
patriotism, and to give to the world 
final testimony of the value of free 
institutions, and of the capacity of 
the American people for self govern- 
ment. 
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From a late photograph taken at Cannes. 








